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LETTERFROMTHEEDITOR 



I 



^ Thank You, 





FOLKS, IT’S ALMOST Thanksgiving, 
so I apologize for not having a giant 
succulent turkey breast on the 
cover, glistening with oven sweat 
and turkey acne. 

We had so many other things we 
wanted to celebrate and give thanks 
for in this issue. Including, yes, a bounty 
of American food, which somehow 
keeps getting better and better (scarf 
down “The 50 Best Things to Eat & Drink 
Right Now” on page 130). In fact, 
we inadvertently ended up making a 
different kind of Thanksgiving issue, 
an all-American celebration of Excellence, 
Righteousness, and Taylor Swift. And 
so, my fellow Greatest Nation in the 
Worlders, we’d like to give thanks 
and bow down first to Taylor, because 
like America, she is important and 
beautiful and responsible for half the 
GDP of her industry. Then let us give 
thanks to damn handsome clothes 
and Aziz Ansari and Jaden Smith and 
all those Amber waves of Rose. 



Are we ready to talk a little more 
about food? Because I am. Specifically 
I’m thinking about the food at Roberta’s 
in Brooklyn. The pizzas, yes, the pastas, 
sure, but did you know they also make 
the planet’s best peanut butter? (Again 
with The 50 Best Things to Eat!) Sorry 
I keep bringing up food. Obviously I’m 
ravenously hungry as I write this. The 
truth is, I am always hungry. Always 
dreamscaping my next meal, which in 
case you’re wondering will be that insane 
burger from Dickson’s Earmstand Meats 
in New York, where they miraculously 
figured out how to get bacon inside the 
patty, said burger then grilled in the 
great outdoors, followed by some three- 
year-aged Gouda slapped rudely on 
its hindquarters. Sriracha mayonnaise 
on the side, as it is now and ever shall be. 

See, it’s like that all the time: My 
pursuit of food drives me to distraction. 
You might think I’m talking to you 
when I meet you, but all I’m really doing 
is thinking about honey-butter potato 
chips while you move your chompers. 

Honey. Butter. Potato. Chips. Can 
you believe someone had the genius and 
the culinary decency to combine those 
ingredients into one body-of- Christ-like 
wafer? (50 Best!) 

Sweet Jesus, I can’t help but think in 
religious metaphors when it comes to 
food. This goes way back for me. When 
I was in Catholic high school, my religion 
teacher, an un-fun priest with the Omen- 
conjuring name of Damian, asked me to 
stand up and write the four Necessities of 
Human Life on the chalkboard. Naturally, 

I thought of The Big Eour— food, water, 
masturbation, and mutual masturbation. 

I was wrong! Apparently, it’s food, water, 
sex, and spiritual fulfillment. (I couldn’t 
help but ask him the next logical question: 
“Lather, if S-E-X is a necessity of life, 
how can priests do without it?” He looked 



at me as if I were the morbidly obese 
pornographer Larry Elynt. ''That, young 
man,” he howled across the desktops, 

“is the mystery of God!”) 

I don’t know if Lather Damian knew it, 
but rather than asserting the power of 
prayer and spiritual striving, he was 
elevating food in my mind to the level of 
godliness, where I felt certain it belonged. 

I went home and did what I did every 
day: seared up a Steak-umm sandwich, my 
specialty, a savory treat that could only 
have been improved by the invention 
of honey-butter potato chips, and thanked 
the good Lord for pressed meats. 

So yeah, I think the pursuit of food is 
almost holy, every meal quasi-sacred. 

I don’t stop and say grace, because, come 
on, that would intrude on food time, but 
I’m eternally grateful for every last drop of 
wine, every tongue-lash of sriracha. And 
so by the time Thanksgiving rolls around, 

I always feel it’s patently redundant. 

What? I think. People only give thanks 
once a year? The ingrates. 

Anyway, my wish for you is to go wide 
this year: May you have 365 Eat and 
Happy Thanksgivings. 

JIM NELSON 

EDITOR-1 N-CH I EF 
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We’ve gone 
from a monthly 
to an all-the- 
timely. Here’s the 
latest news from 
the ever-widening 
world of GQ 



The Internet Just Got 
a Whole LoTBetteTH 



4 Our website is getting a major overhaul this month, 
spearheaded by the three digital ninjas you see 
below. This isn’t just a face-lift; it’s full reconstructive 
surgery. The team told us about a few areas where 
you’re about to see big changes. 




Mike Hof man 

Executive digital 
director 

''Making sure 
that our site 
foregrounds 
video is reallg 
important 
Whether iVs 
Jim Moore 
ironing a shirt 
or2Chainz 
trging out the 
most expensive 
bong, these 
ore really fun 
videos that 
you con get 
lost watching 
on Saturday 
afternoons/' 




Sarah Ball 

Executive digital 
editor 

"It's like our 
photos went 
from pixel a ted 
Apple II screens 
to lush NFL-size 
Jumbotrons, 

It makes 
the biggest 
difference. 

You can finally 
see the finest 
details of a 
style shoot — 
or some high- 
res chemistry 
between 
R2-D2ond 
Amy Schumer," 




Louise Hart 

Digital managing 
editor 

"Long-form 
readers 
will hove a 
richer, more 
immersive 
storytelling 
experience. 
We've been 
experimenting 
with one-offs 
over the 
years, but we 
want to do 
it much more 
os a matter 
of routine," 



Guess Who 
We’ll Be 
Rooting for at 
the National 
Book Awards 



GQ's Michael 
Paterniti earned a 
spot on the National 
Book Awards longlist 
for Love and Other 
Waijs ofDijinq, an 
essay collection with 
many pieces from 
this mag. Go, Mike! 
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A GQ Writer Tackle J 
the NFL’s BiggestT^B 
Most Ignored Problem 



^ In our October 2009 issue, GQ’s Jeanne Marie 
Laskas profiled Bennet Omalu, the doctor who 
discovered evidence of football’s long-term effects 
on the brain. Concussion, her book based on the 
story, comes out November 24, and a film version 
starring Will Smith will be out next month. We 
spoke to Laskas about all the excitement. 



GQ: Did you know 
in 2009 that you 
wanted to make 
Omalu's story into 
a book? 

Jeanne Marie 
Laskas: No, but 
I do remember 
learning about it and 
thinking, God, it’s 
like a Grisham novel. 
The strangeness 
and the intrigue. 

Why are you 
publishing a book 
so near to the 
film's release? 

People are going 
to want to know 
who Omalu is, 
now that he’s 
on the soreen 
and Will Smith is 
playing him, and 
the movie oan 
only do so muoh. 




What drew you 
to Omalu's story 
initially? 

The New York Times 
had done ineredible 
reporting about 
oonoussions in the 
NFL, so we weren’t 
trying to break any 
news. The pieoe 
we broughtto 
the table was really 
Rennet’s story, 
beoause he had 



been kioked into 
obsourity. The 
story dug into 
the oulture in ways 
that we oouldn’t 
have antieipated. 

Even the trailer 
for Concussion 
caused a stir. 

I think people on 
the movie side 
even were a little bit 
surprised about 
how the trailer went 
viral right away. 
People are ready 
forthis one. 

What was the 
mood like on the 
set of Concussion? 

People would 
say to me, “This is 
so different from 
most movie sets 
we work on.” 
Everybody oares. 
Everybody feels 
like they’re saving 
the world, and 
we know we have 
to portray this in a 
way that everybody 
understands. This 
is about ohanging 
a oulture. 



a I'm humbled and exhilarated 
by the book and movie. The 
promise I made to Mike Webster, 
Terry Long, Andre Waters, 

Justin Strzeiczyk, Chris Benoit — 
fo vindicate them — is coming 
through." — Bennet Omalu 
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Reinvented from the inside out 



Reinvented from the outside in 



Introducing the all-new GLC. Starting at $3S;950^ Whatever your vantage point, 
the GLC is a game-changer. From its showstopptng exterior to its technology-filled 
cabin. From a suite of intelligent assistance systems that think, monitor and adjust 
as you drive to an infotainment system so smart* it can read your handwriting. '“All-new" 
in every possible sense, the GLC resets the bar for the luxury SUV* MBUSA.com/GLC 



Mercedes-Benz 

The best or nothing. 



?D1'S GiLC3CKl In fri^Fjrn nwtaHK pain wth O|p|ionil ipajipmefil. VbhWff svaitiOk! fall 7011, ’'MSHP cKcludDs aft opi^ns. laaes. titlfc. rc-psi rafirr, !ianspDrtaEia'’ ana flpaler pnep. Dptinns* ^riwdrl 
avjkiabixty arui iGtiial d«>jier pric« may deaM-r foe d«taib . USA, LLC FoMrwr« inhwniation. saK 1 '400- FOfi'-HGRCEOES. or vliit MBCSA,com. 
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^ Get the GQ Look 




LIKE WHAT 
YOU SEE 
IN THE PAGES 



OF GQ? 

NOW YOU CAN 



GET IT— AND 



WEAR IT — 
RIGHT AWAY 



^EACH MONTH, 

the editors of 
GQ will select 
a series of items 
from our pages 
available through 
our online 
retail partner, 

Mr Porter.com 



^TO LEARN 

more— and see 
what we have 
chosen'for you 
this month^go to 

GQ.com/sel€»cts 




Just a few of our picks from this issue... 





Golden Goose Deluxe 
Brand sneakers 

p.162 



Dolce & Gabbana polo 
p.52 



Want Les Essentials bag 
p.50 



Neil Barrett boots (center) 
p. 165 
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Coach Men’s | $2,200 | coach.com 



The Coat Thafll Make You a Leading Man 

— > The beauty of shearling— besides the weighty, unbeatable warmth— is that it hints at a life spent 
doing outdoorsy, Marlboro Man things. But for too long it’s been stuck in a lifeless tan-and-brown rut that 
felt more suburban ranch home than ranch hand. Now come Hedi Slimane, Tom Ford, and Coach to 
reboot sheepskin jackets, making them in every color and in fresh styles: hooded, cropped, biker, bomber, 
and beyond. Take a lesson from actor Jason Clarke, star of Everest, and pull an updated shearling over 
whatever you wear this winter. It’s the surest way to look like The Man, Marlboro or otherwise.-! I M MOORE 






— ^ Yeah, with 
all the walking 
around, it fee/s like 
shopping in New 
York. But even 
N.Y.C. doesn’t have 
October’s Very Own, 
a.k.a. the Drake 
store, where you’ve 
gotta leave carrying 
at least one piece 
with an owl on it so 
people know you’re 
cool. Six blocks 
away (look for the 
hidden alley), you’ll 
find Klaxon Howl, a 
hardwood-floored 
coach house packed 
with heritage wear 
like jean jackets 
and boots. Cab it 
to Muttonhead (which 
is kinda like the 
Canadian version of 
Supreme), double 
back to Oak + Fort 
(Canada’s answer to 
John Elliott), and then 
stroll to hype-beast 



heaven Haven (where 
you’ll raid your 
savings account for 
rare goods from 
Visvim and White 
Mountaineering). 
Finish at Roots, 
the outfitter that’s 
been synonymous 
with Canadian 
style for 43 years. 



The whole 
slim-sweatpants, 
luxe-and-relaxed 
athleisure 
movement is the 
dominant force 
in menswear 
right now-and 
in outdoorsy 
Vancouver, it’s a 
way of life. This 
is the birthplace 
of Reigning Champ 
(terry-cloth 
gurus who treat 
their sweatshirts, 
tees, and shorts 
with suiting-worthy 
reverence) and 
Wings + Horns 
(Canada’s softer, 
cozier take on 
Scandinavian 
austerity), not to 
mention Lululemon 
(the yoga and 
CrossFit kings). 
Herschel Supply and 
its trail-inspired. 



street-ready packs 
came up under the 
city’s North Shore 
Mountains, same 
as Kit and Ace, a new 
“technical luxury” 
label pushing 
cashmere-infused 
tanks, tees, and 
trousers. The goat 
hair comes from 
Mongolia, but 
the laid-back vibes 
are purely local. 



Montreal >Has All the Latest 
Swerves on Parisian Style 



French simplicity... 
but sexier 

We’ve always 
drooled over the 
minimalist bags 
from Want Les 
Essentiels, and that 
goes double for 
the label’s just- 
launched sneaker 
line, which uses 
subtle stitching- 
not neon colors or 
garish logos-to 
get your attention. 

French denim... 
but weirder 

Montreal’s Naked & 
Famous experiments 



with fabrics the way 
Timothy Leary did 
with LSD-giddily, 
and scientifically. 
Hence coffee-dyed 
selvage jeans that 
sound absurd 
but look amazing. 

French street 
style. ..but punker 

Skater staples-like 
hoodies with yin- 
yang symbols, and 
five-panel caps 
in microsuede- 
represent the two 
pillars of Raised 
by Woives: serious 
craftsmanship 
and a bad attitude. 



B ame Canada... 



for These Amazing Clothes 



Incoming! 



Shedding its image as a iand of hockey jerseys and 
fur trappers hats, our northern neighbor now has 
countiess shopping meccas stocked with homegrown 
designers who are (poiiteiy) invading our ciosets 



Vancouver >Has Peak Style 



FENTON/WINGS + HORNS; COURTESY OF OCTOBER'S VERY OWN (2); COURTESY OF WANT LES ESSENTIELS (2); COURTESY OF T R A S H L A N D / R A I S E D BY WOLVES; COURTESY OF KLAXON HOWL; COURTESY 
OF LULULEMON ATHLETICA. BACKPACK: HERSCHEL SUPPLY. VARSITY JACKET: ROOTS. SNEAKER AND BAG: WANT LES ESSENTIELS. WHERE TO BUY IT? GO TO G Q . C O M / G O / F A S H I O N D I R E C T O R I E S . 








The 

Suited 

Man 



Do Some Lines at the Club 



— >Can you hear 
the haters? “You 
can’t wear corduroy 
to the club,” they 
grumble. They’re 
wrong. Start with 
a black polo, then 
layer with a sweater 
in this season’s 
Most Valuable Color: 



camel. The beauty 
of corduroy is 
that it doesn’t need 
to be creased 
and pressed-so 
pop your collar 
(the jacket, not the 
polo), push up your 
sleeves, and sip 
that sweet haterade. 



Suit (three-piece) $1,298 Brooks Brothers. Sweater 
$225 J.Crew. Polo shirt $425 Doioe & Gabbana. 
Watoh Smart Turnout. BaokpaokCoaoh Men’s. 




Start Looking Money 



— > Cory Michael 
Smith may have to 
get used to sporting 
a green suit-on 
Gotham he plays 
Edward Nygma, the 
oddball scientist 
who’ll eventually 
become the Riddler. 
Well, we solved 
this one: It’s easy if 



you choose a works- 
with-everything hue 
like hunter green. 

Add a flannel button- 
front and a gym- 
issue sweatshirt, 
and there’s nothing 
insane (or superhero- 
spandexed) about 
your newdon’t-call- 
it-casual Friday look. 



Suit $549 Indoohino. Sweatshirt $148 Todd Snyder + 
Champion. Shirt $390 Thom Browne New York. 

Tie $65 Tommy Hiifiger. Shoes $820 Church’s. 

Pocket square Ivy Prepster. Watch Louis Vuitton. 

Where to buy it? Go to GQ.com/go/fashiondirectories 
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Loosen Up 
for the 
Weekend 



To those 
who’d call a suit 
too restrictive: Your 
complaints end 
with corduroy. Start 
with a not-so- 
serious cobalt blue, 
then pair with a 
sweater and clean 
sneaks. It’s all the 
soft swagger of 
those fruit-colored 
sweat suits rappers 
used to wear, but 
you look ten times 
sharper than Puffy’s 
weed carrier. 



Suit (cotton-cashmere) 
$4,055 Belvest. 
Sweater $199 Lands’ 
End. Pocket square 

Hav-A-Hank. Watch 
Omega. Bag Louis 
Vuitton. Beanie 
Brunello Cucinelli. 



Pay Respect 
to the 

Convertible 

Corduroy 

Suit 

By now you know it’s been liberated 
from its reputation as a stuffy 
college-prof uniform. But as Gotham 
star Cory Michael Smith can 
attest, the corduroy suit won’t just be 
your favorite new suit— it’ll also 
be the most versatile one you own 





Take Your Cord to 
Work Today 



— > Your four- 
point game plan for 
citifying a corduroy 
two-piece: Thin 
wales (a.k.a. 
“lines”). No elbow 
pads. A little extra 
structure in the 
jacket to prevent 



adjunct-professor 
sagginess. Then 
ground it all with a 
dark shirt and tie. 
That's how you 
graduate corduroy 
from chalkboard 
to chairman of the 
board. -SAM SCHUBE 



Suit $1,500 Ring Jacket. Shirt $325 Burberry 
London. Tie $19, tie bar $15 The Tie Bar. Pocket 
square Bruneiio Cucineiii. 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
CANDY KENNEDY 








OGRESS: EfUERGlZED BY THE PIR£ 
INSIDE TO SUCCEED AND EXCEED^ 



tVOVAK DJCKaVt^ 



Perpetyal 5i 



ir^fiograph 



PROGRESS TO SEIKO 

SeikoUSA.com 



AVAILABLE AT 
MACY'S AND MACYS.COM 



'£i»LS SEIKO COPIFOFIATICIN OF AMEfltCA 






The Style Guy is in! Send questions to styleguy@GQ.com or @GQStyleGuy. 



M 



The Style Guy 



This month, GQ style guru Mark 
Anthony Green explains why fancy 
tie knots are a “not” and how 
to dress for the rock-star life you 
want, not the life you have 



> Sometimes on 
the subway or the 
elevator I’ll notice 
a well-dressed 
woman who has the 
label sticking out 
of her dress or 
shirt in back. Should 
I say something? 

Or reach out and 
fix it for her? 

» I was raised in 
the Midwest. 

We’re a helpful, 
transparent species. 
Politely letting 
strangers know 
about toilet paper 
on their shoes 
or an uncooperative 
tag is practically 
a hobby of ours. 

So sure, if you can 
discreetly clue her 
in, by all means. But 
you should never, 
ever, seriously never, 
reach out and tuck 
a woman’s tag back 
into place if you 
don’t know her— 
hell, even if you do. 
Worst-case scenario, 
it turns out to be 
Ronda Rousey, 
and she breaks your 
arm. There is no 
best-case scenario. 



5^ My co-worker 
insists on tying 
his tie with a 
double-Windsor 
knot. I told him it 
looks dated. 

What do you say? 
» I’m on your 
side. And at the 
risk of starting a 
war with sartorial 
old-schoolers. 

I’ll add: The 
double-Windsor 
knot, which is 
twice the size of 
the tried-and-true 
four-in-hand, 
has never looked 
good. Ties are 
meant to visually 
elongate your 
torso, give you 
that standing-tall 
look. A bloated 
wad of silk just 
under your chin 
doesn’t flatter. 
Which is why 
I would commit 
high treason 
to keep any old 
photos of me 
wearing a double 
Windsor from 
ever appearing 
on the World 
Wide Web. 



It seems like every designer is making rock-star clothes. 
Celebs look cool wearing them, but Tm a dad who works in I.T. 
Can I pull them off without looking like a poser? 

Fve bought a few pieces of clothing with heavy lead-singer 
stylings that I thought made me look like denim-and-chains rock 
god Lenny Kravitz but then, when I got home and looked in the 
mirror, made me look like shopping-at-Ann-Taylor, bad-style Lenny 
Kravitz. The line is thin. Your reservations are justified. The key 
to trying rock-star style is to dip your toes, literally, with a pair of 
Chelsea boots. TheyTl team up seamlessly with your go-to jeans, 
a tee or button-front shirt, and a blazer. That way you look like 
yourself, just with some kick-ass boots on. If that’s working, you can 
graduate to moto jeans, collarbone-baring tees, and guitar lessons. 



Get on Top of the Topcoat 



Topcoats are back with a vengeance-well, 
actually, it’s two separate vengeances. The 
difference is in the shoulder seam. On the left, you 
have your slouchy, boxy Kanye-approved take. 

On the right, the more tailored Bradley Oooper- 
worthy version. Neither type is better-the 
point is to make sure you don’t Yeezy when you 
want to Oooper, or vice versa. Which one will 
I be wearing? Slouchy three days a week, sartorial 
three days a week, and rotating on Sundays. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY JEAN-MICHEL TlXIER 






KARA KORAM DOWN PARKA 
FROM THE EDDEE BAUER LIMITED EDITION 
COLLECTION BY ILARIA URBINATl 
AVAILABLE ONLINE AND AT SELECT 
EDDIE BAUER AND NORDSTROM STORES 
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NBA 

Style 



Introducing 
Carmelo the 



Continental 



This season, with a little help from 
an iconic Italian suiting house, 
Carmelo Anthony’s gone from being 
an underrated player in the NBA 
style game to dressing like he owns 
the whole damn team 



— > “Walking around 
with my teammates 
from two years 
ago was like a fashion 
show,” Anthony 
says. “We had Tyson 
Chandler, who’s into 
high fashion. Amar’e 
would have on a fur 
vest, maybe fur boots, 
you never knew. Iman 
Shumpert was the 
young gun.” But not 
Melo. Just like on the 
court, his style’s 
always been quieter, 
considered, and, well, 
mellow. Slim-and-trim 
suits. Pocket squares 
that stay creased 
and crisp, rather than 
shoot skyward like 
fireworks. An ever 
growing collection of 
handmade hats. It all 
adds up to “grown- 
man shit,” as Anthony 



calls his look. Lately, 
in fact, he’s been 
seeking out the 
Milanese masters 
at Ermenegildo 
Zegna for advice 
on everything from 
made-to-order 
double-breasted 
suits to cashmere 
turtlenecks: 

“They’re theO.G.’s. 
What they’re 
about. I’m about.” 
See, in a league 
of showboaters, 
peacocks, and 
Westbrooks, the 
Knicks’ eight-time 
all-star doesn’t 
do suicide sprints 
from one fad to 
the next. Here’s 
why his sartorial 
shooting percentage 
is off the charts. 
-MARK ANTHONY GREEN 



Suit, $5,395, and 
turtleneck, $990, by 
Ermenegiido Zegna 
Couture. Pocket square 
and watch by 
Ermenegiido Zegna. 
Available at select 
Ermenegiido Zegna 
boutiques; 212-421-4488. 
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THIS IS YOUR WAKE-UP CALL TO 

HAVE MORE 
WAKE-UP CALLS 

Fly toward something better with the help of 80,000 employees 
who do everything they can to help you explore what's possible. 










► 

Gotta Have a Quick First Step 



“I was one of the first 
players in the league 
to wear the double- 
breasted suit,” 

Melo brags. Which 
means there are 
a lot of very tall, very 
rich men who owe 
him royalties. “I wore 
it with a tie at first. 
But when everyone 
started wearing 
the DB, I ditched the 



tie. It was just too 
typical.” Whether 
you’re trying to 
outshine this year’s 
top draft picks or the 
sharp-dressed guy 
from a few cubicles 
down, be prepared for 
your style moves to 
bestolen-andthen 
adapt when they are. 
Keep ’em guessing: 
keep ’em chasing. 



Suit, $4,995, and shirt, 
$695, by Ermenegiido 
Zegna Couture. 





Styie is a Head Game 



For a guy who 
shoots first and asks 
questions later, it’s 
a little weird to hear 
Melo admit to ever 
being gun-shy. “I was 
afraid of this color 
at first,” he says. “Not 
too many people can 
pull this off.” Anthony 
wasn’t certain he was 
one of those people 
until he visited Milan, 
the mecca for any 
well-dressed man. 
“The vibe was right, it 
was Fashion Week, 
so I figured I’d test it 
out. Then, once I wore 



it, I was like, ‘Damn.’” 
We’re not saying 
you should blow your 
SkyMiles to break 
in a purple polo, but 
know this: A vacation 
is the perfect time 
to go big with your 
style. Pack boldly. 



Polo, $990, and pants, 
$1,500, by Ermenegiido 
Zegna Couture. 

Available at seleot 
Ermenegiido Zegna 
boutiques: 212-421-4488. 



NBA players changed 
the game. You could 
never find designer shoes 
over a size 12, and now they 
can’t make enough. XXL shirts 
are still slim. That’s because 

of us, too.’ ’-CARMELO ANTHONY 
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TOM FORD 




THE NEW NOtSI^GRANCES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
AVAILABLE AT BLOOMINGOALE'S, WE IHAN MARCUS. NORDSTROM. SAKS FIFTH AVENUE & SI 
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FIND OUT MORE AT THEGENTLEMENSFUND.COM 




Our Long National Nightmare 
of Campaign Style Has Begun 

Look, we’re not saying we want the next leader of the free 
world to traipse around Iowa in leather moto pants, but 
as Cintra Wilson wonders, would it kill all the milquetoasts 
running for president to dress with a little attitude? 



— >■ Whether we want it to or not, 
clothing always reflects the psychology 
of whoever’s wearing it— which is why, 
my fellow Americans, we should be 
deeply concerned by the wardrobes of our 
2016 presidential candidates. Whereas 
dapper pols like JFK once wore Wayfarers 
and skinny ties, today’s White House 
wannabes are now so exhaustively focus- 
grouped (and are so terrified of making 
any fashion mistake) that they’ve drained 
themselves of sartorial charisma. 

This election’s early favorites are 
a yachtload of honkies who all default 
to boxy charcoal gray suits, starchy 
white shirts, and shiny silk neckties 
(nearly always red, regardless of party 
affiliation). It’s a classic high-contrast 
Leadership color palette I like to 
call “Fascist Contemporary.” For their 
daytime-casual look, the candidates 
remove their jackets and unconvincingly 
roll up their sleeves for a “changing 
my own tires for the good of America” 
appearance. Just as murky, inscrutable, 
inoffensive content is their default 
choice when it comes to rhetoric, their 
campaign uniforms seem expressly 
chosen to obscure their humanity. 

It has always been difficult to tell 
the many Republicans apart, both 
ideologically and sartorially, and indeed 
Mike Huckabee, John Kasich, and Lindsey 
Graham dress so identically, and so 
without a trace of personality, they could 
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VOTE 
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all be represented by the same Lego 
character. But the other candidates from 
both parties find their own special ways 
to, shall we say, distinguish themselves. 

Crusty progressive Bernie Sanders 
stands out as the most consistently 
disheveled candidate, a man whose style 
muse seems to be Jack Kingman and 
who can be easily imagined waddling 
unshaven onto the White House lawn to 
retrieve his newspaper, wearing a flannel 
bathrobe, tube socks, and BluBlockers. 

Jeb Bush, the fussiest politician since 
Mitt Romney, has the visual distinction 
of Reaganing harder than the others. 

His Dial-A-Prayer hair and higher-thread- 
count suits exude a “fuck you” wealth 
that the other rich candidates take care 
to avoid in the interest of wooing voters 
beyond just the two Koch brothers. 

Ted Cruz, a Hispanic Canadian-Texan, 
favors dark suits that, combined with 
his helmet hair and concerned-mortician 
demeanor, suggest he will bury America 
with somber dignity. It is difficult not 
to notice that with a pencil mustache, 
he would look exactly like the dashingly 
ghoulish Gomez Addams. 

The ladies of the race, Carly Fiorina 
and Hiilary Ciinton, have their own 
closet problems. Both are given to loud 
monochromatic suits in interchangeable 
electric blue or vermilion, projecting 
just the right blend of femininity 
and alpha gusto, with a shrill top note 
of “Send in the drones!” 



Nobody really knows why Donaid Trump 
feels qualified or even wants to be 
president, but he has always dressed out 
grandiose delusions of ruling the world. 
Analysts have suggested that his radical 
hairstyle, that virile strawberry angora 
haystack, is a business power move 
intended to invoke confusion and fear— 
which of course it does, like a wig made of 
live snakes. Lately, however, he’s been 
covering his coif with a make America 
GREAT AGAIN bascball cap, either to 
convince voters that he has the common 
touch or to protect them from being 
turned into stone. 

If we’re going to elect one of these 
jokers to represent the world’s most 
powerful office, is it too much to ask that 
he or she have at least some style? Other 
countries already snicker at us because 
America can’t seem to make the cognitive 
leap that civilization equals culture, and 
culture equals art. 

As fashion is our most personal, most 
intimate art form— one we all practice 
every single day, regardless of what we 
wear— we oughtn’t let our next president 
shuffle around the globe looking like 
some federal rube with his/her own 
reinforced changing bunker beneath the 
Nordstrom at the Pentagon mall. 

Aren’t We the People embarrassed 
enough as it is? > 



CINTRA WILSON 25 the authoT o/Fear and 
Clothing: Unbuckling American Style. 
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— ^ Satoshi 
Kawamoto first 
became a star 
in Tokyo, a town so 
fixated on design 
that even its toilets 
are spectacular. 

This year he opened 
an outpost of his 
Green Fingers chain 
on Manhattan’s 
Lower East Side, 
treating cacti and 
ferns with the same 
curatorial eye you’d 
find in a furniture 
showroom or an art 
gallery. The place sells 
vintage workwear, 
too. Because in 
Kawamoto’s mind, a 
man’s plants look 
best in context with 
his other elements 
of style.-NICK MARINO 

fl 

Plants Are Like Pants 

“I want people to 
pick out plants 
as though they’re 
choosing their clothes 
or accessories- 
they look better 
mixed with something 
else you already 
have. The idea 
is to connect plants 
to everything else 
in your life and 
harmonize them. If 
you place a plant 
together with a candle 
or a frame you bought 
somewhere else, it 
creates a totally 
different environment 
in your room.” 



• You don’t need 
a monstrosity 
out of Little Shop 
of Horrors. Set 
these little guys 
on bookshelves, 
kitchen counters, 
toilet tanks, or 
your desk at work— 
anywhere that 
needs a spruce-up. 



Moon cactus 



Air plant 



Snake plant 



Elephant’s ear 



Plant Yourself in 



a Better Home 

Japanese visionary Satoshi Kawamoto has become 
a cult figure in the interior-design world with his 
growing empire of stylish plant boutiques. His advice? 
Your space comes alive with some vegetation, but 
that doesn’t mean getting prissy about the green stuff 



1 

Kawamoto put roots 
down in the States 
with his first Green 
Fingers emporium 
outside Japan. 

2 

The whole Green 
Fingers aesthetic is 
about contrasting 
greenery with other 
design elements. 

3 

“If you see a plant you 
like,” Kawamoto says, 
“just pick it up from the 
store and f/?e/7 think 
about howto place it 
in your space.” 



R 

Perfection Is Boring 

“I cannot be 
comfortable in an 
environment where 
everything is perfect. 

I see so many new 
condos designed 
where everything is so 
clean and white, with 
straight lines, but 
I like the idea of adding 
some imperfection 
by mixing in branches 
or something wild.” 

fl 

Bag It Up 

“I buy things and can 
never throw them 
away, so I have a pile 
of bags at home- 
and I use those as 
containers for plants. 
Sometimes I put 
a glass jar inside a 
bag and put plants or 
fresh-cut flowers 
inside. You can use 
extra tote bags or 
even paper bags with 
a cool logo.” 



“Think of 
plants as 
if you’re 
buying cut 
flowers. 

Even if your 
plant dies, 
you can 
replace it 
with a new 
one. Cut 
flowers last 
only maybe 
a week, 
whereas 
plants-even 
if they don't 
get enough 
light-last a 
few months.” 



-SATOSHI KAWAMOTO 



Insider Info 



Think Small >Your Houseplant Starter Kit 
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If You Can’t Stand the 
Heat, Move the Whole 
Damn Kitchen 

Some bad news, if you live in Gotham, L.A., S.F., or Chicago: 

We’re in the midst of a bona fide kitchen crisis. Chef Chang says, 
a mass exodus of cooks who can no longer afford the rent in 
our priciest cities. The flip side? There’s never been a tastier time 
to live in— or travel to— the whole entire rest of America 



— > Here’s a sad fact about the state of the 
restaurant business in New York City: If 
I were starting my career right now, there’s 
almost no chance I would start it here. 

I just couldn’t afford it. N.Y.C. has 
become such a crushingly expensive and 
difficult place for a young cook to live— 
to the point where restaurateurs like 
me are having a harder time than ever 
finding talent to staff our kitchens. 

But here’s the happy side effect, a 
chicken-egg phenomenon that led to and 
now feeds this huge shift that’s redefining 
the flavor of America: You no longer need 
to come to New York or San Francisco 



to learn to be a great line cook. And 
that’s because so many of the talented 
chefs who, in a different era, would 
have trained in Europe or the uptown 
kitchens of Manhattan (and then opened 
their own places in Brooklyn or on the 
Lower East Side) are now leaving the city 
altogether and fanning out everywhere, 
especially to college towns that support 
some of the most vibrant, kick-ass food 
scenes in the country. 

Let me go back a few years earlier 
into my imaginary alternative history. 

If I were 17 right now, I wouldn’t even 
go to culinary school. Instead I’d apply 



to a big public university— probably 
Texas, Georgia, Michigan, or Washington— 
and get a college degree while working 
in a kitchen on the side. In Austin, I’d try 
to work for Paul Qui at Qui or one of 
his East Side King food trucks. In Athens, 
I’d send my (at that point nonexistent) 
resume to 5&10 or The Nationai and try 
to learn from Hugh Acheson. If I were 
a Wolverine, I’d try to work at Zingerman’s 
in Ann Arbor. And in Seattle, I’d find out 
if Matt Dillon was hiring at Bar Sajor 
or Sitka & Spruce or The Corson Buiiding. 

And then, after graduation, maybe my 
college gig would turn into a full-time 
job— and eventually lead to a completely 
different kind of life in a totally different 
place. I mean, if you can become a world- 
class cook in a town where the cost of 
living is lower, with easy access to amazing 
ingredients from incredible farms, why 
wouldn’t you? Wouldn’t it be nice to go for 
a run someplace where the air is a little 
cleaner before working a grueling shift 
in the kitchen? There’s also something 
to be said for being the biggest fish 
in a smaller pond, like Gerard Craft in 
St. Louis (Niche, Taste, Brasserie, Pastaria) 
or Justin Yu at Oxheart in Houston... 

Okay, daydream over. I’m here in 
New York City and I’m here to stay— I love 
this town and always will. Fortunately 
for me, I was able to establish my business 
before the start-up and maintenance 
costs went so insanely off the charts, 
and I remain optimistic that we’ll find 
a solution to the culinary labor shortage 
here in Gotham. Somehow. 

Meanwhile, I know I’ll continue to 
lose cooks who leave for (literally) greener 
pastures. Does this piss me off? Only 
that their food won’t be available in my 
hometown. But that feeling is more than 
offset by the knowledge that wherever 
I travel in this country, there are great new 
places to try— and talented young chefs 
ready to take me to school. 1 
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PRACTICE 

MAKES 

PATRON. 

FROM HARVESTING THE FINEST WE&ER BLUE AGAVE TO HAND- 
NUMBERING EVERY label, it TAKES MORE THAN SIXTY HANDS TO 
CRAFT EACH BOTTLE OF PATROn TEQUILA. THIS EXCESSIVE AHENTION 
TO DETAIL MAY NOT SOUND EFFICIENT. BUT PERFECTION RARELY IS. 



IT DOESN'T HAVE TO MAKE 
SENSE TO BE PERFECT. 





Outerwear is you. Show your inner self on the outside. 





LifeWear 








Do Wireless 
Headphones 
Still Suck? 

— ^ It’s true, 
wireless ’phones 
once made tunes 
sound like CB 
trucker chatter. Now 
fixes to Bluetooth 
have made going 
cordless as rocking 
as it is freeing. 

Even Poindexter 
audiophiles would 
be swayed by the 
richness and clarity 
of the Bowers & 
Wilkins P5 Wireless 
($400),r/;g/7f.The 
Urbanears Plattan 
ADV Wireless ($99), 
top, upgrades our 
favorite affordable 
pair with a slick 
touch-control system 
(tap or swipe on the 
ear cup to change 
the volume or tracks). 
And while we’ve 
knocked the Doctor’s 
work before, the 
subtle new color 
schemes— we dig the 
gray-over-black-and 
sonic reboot (they’re 
not just built for 
bass-drops anymore) 
of the Beats by Dre 
Solo2 Wireless 
($250), left, prove 
that old tech can still 
learn new tricks. 




The Overwhelmed Man’s Guide to the Season’s Best Tech 



Black Friday, Cyber Monday, and a Best Buy’s worth of new gadget launches are conspiring to make you wonder: 
What do I want? What do I need? And what the hell is up with curved TVs? We have answers 
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RADQ HYPERCHROME MATCH POINT LIMITED EDITION 
PLASMA HIGH-TECH CERAMIC. METALLIC LOOK. MODERN ALCHEMY. 



RADO 

SWITZERLAND 



TIME IS THE ESSENCE WE ARE MADE OF 



Available at Bloominfldale's, Authorized Retailers, rado.cooi 






Microsoft 




Your face is 
your password 



Welcome to Windows 10. Now with Windows Heiio, 
you can log in simply with a smile. With Microsoft Edge, 
write directly on the web with your finger or pen, draw or 
take notes and then share what you did. Talk to Cortana 
and she'll get to know you over time. And you'll know 
how to use the Start menu pretty much instantly. 

The future starts now, for all of us. 

Upgrade to Windows 10 and do great things. 

Free for a limited time. 
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Windows 10 




Limited time upgrade offer for qualified WrrKiaws 7 ard 8.1 decrees. Hardwafe/software requirements app^. Seeifl;Tndows.CGmi for details. 
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What’s the 
Point of a 
Fancy 
Router? 



— ^ Back before | 

your coffeemaker | 

needed a Wi-Fi signal, i 

only a few pieces | 

of household tech | 

required your router’s ■ 

attention. Now count \ 

’em. If your old | 

router’s a traffic cop, i 

the $200 Google i 

OnHub router is air- \ 

traffic control. Since | 

this is the future, ) 

setup and control 3 

are handled via i 

a simple phone app. ] 

It doesn’t look like i 

an alien death-spider, j 

And its 13 internal ] 

antennas will kill ■ 

dead spots and tamp ; 

down buffering just i: 

as a sword swings 
m Game of Thrones. 

In other words: 

This may be the first 
router you’ll never 
swear at. 



A 



Do You 
Really Need 
a Smart- 
watch? 

A helpful 
decision tree 





What 

Should You 
Look for 
In a New 
Laptop? 



— > There’s no one- 
size-fits-all laptop, 
so a better question 
might be: What 
trade-off are you 
willing to make? The 
two-pound Apple 
MacBook(from 
$1,300) is absurdly 
thin and light-the 



“after” to every other 
laptop’s “before” photo. 
But that lust-worthy- 
and essentially port- 
free-design means 
you need a dongle to 
plugin a camera’s 
memory card or your 
phone’s charging 
cable. Dongles: not 
lust-worthy. 

The MacBook 
Pro 13" with Retina 



display (from $1,300) 
is your best does- 
it-all workhorse, 
with the caveat 
that its 3.5-pound 
weight means you’re 
lugging more than 
toting if you leave the 
house. Splitting the 
difference between 



both Jobs-tops is the 
DelIXPS 13 (from 
$800). It compensates 
for slightly blah style 
with a bottomless 
12-hour battery, a 
screen with a barely- 
there bezel, and the 
newly decluttered 
Windows X OS. Sadly, 
none of these can 
make doing work on 
a Sunday not suck. 



When Should 
I Upgrade My... 




...Smartphone? 

• Three hours 
and 16 minutes— 
according to a 
2014 study, that’s 
how long the average 
smartphone user 
spent staring at a 
pocket-size slab of 
glass each day. In 
other words, you use 
that thing a lot. If 
civilization is doomed 
to collapse as we 
shun human contact 
for assimilation 
into the Borg, might 
as well not worry 
about a depleted 
battery or slowing 
software. Upgrade 
every other year. 




...Streaming-TV 

Thingy? 

• This fall brought 
a major update 
for the Apple TV 
(an app store, 
a trick remote, and 
Siri), plus improved 
Wi-Fi for the new 
Google Chromecast 
and Roku 4 (less 
buffering!). Have any 
of the above? Get 
the new version. 




...Activity Tracker? 

• Wait for now. 

The most capable 
new versions, 
like the Microsoft 
Band 2, have next- 
level sensors that 
can finally provide 
useful data (like 
real-time heart-rate 
monitoring), but 
trackers still look 
unavoidably dorky 
on your wrist. 



Q 
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How Do 
I Get into 
Vinyl? 






Does My 
TV Really 
Need 
Curves? 



Unless you’re 
trying to wall-mount 
one in a yurt, the 
curved screens of 
the highest-end TVs 
aren’t worth the 
extra outlay. You 
could a\so ignore TVs 
with built-in apps 
(you’re better off with 
an Apple TV-type 
device), voice control 
(never works), and 
4K screens-the 
higher-than-hi-def 
resolution for which 
little content currently 
exists. Problem is, 
the best sets include 
some (or all) of 
those specs, anyway. 
What you actually 
want from a new TV 
is local LED dimming 
for a high-contrast 
picture, and you’ll find 
it in both the Vizio 
M-series ($850 for 
the 55-inch) and 
the Samsung UHD 
JU7100 ($1,600 
for the 55-inch). 
Splashing out on the 
Samsung nets you 
smoother, truer- 
looking video and a 
sleeker design, with a 
blacked-out ultra-slim 
bezel. Sounds petty, 
but let’s be honest: 
You’ll be staring at 
that thing a lot. 



— ^ Maybe try 
reddit.com/r 
/shinyporn? (NO, 
STOP, DON’T-it was 
a joke.) If you want 
to blanket yourself 
in the cuddly analog 
warmth of the LP 
renaissance, you’ll 
need more than just 
a turntable. Here’s 
your $1,200 record- 
spinning rookie setup. 



I.The Player 

• Can’t raid your 
parents’ attic? 

Try the U-Turn Orbit 
Plus. It’s affordable 
at $309 and focused 
on quality sound, 
with a thick acrylic 
platter and an 
above-its-pay-grade 
Grado cartridge. 
(Just nod.) Or step 
up to a Pro-Ject 
turntable. But 
don’t blow your 
budget, because 
you also need... 



2. The Amplifier 

• Up until the ’80s 
or so, most amps 
and receivers had 
the phono input 
that a turntable 
connects to. Not 
so much anymore. 
You could go the 
vintage-amp route 
if you’re willing to 
hunt around audio- 
geek forums or 
eBay. Or just pick 
up a shiny new 
Marantz PM5005 
($500), one of the 
rare modern amps 
with a phono input. 



3. The Speakers 

- Old records were 
recorded in mono. 
Most modern ones 
are mixed in stereo. 
Point is, you only 
need two quality 
bookshelf speakers. 
Wire up a pair of 
the surprisingly 
bassy Wharfedale 
Diamond 220 ($350) 
or the intensely 
detailed KEF Q100 
($550) and prepare 
to ruin Spotify for 
yourself forever. 



Q 



Q 
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HAND^WOUND MECHANICAL MOVEMENT EXCLUSIVE TO TiSSOT AND A 
SCRATCH RESISTANT DOMED SAPPHIRE CRYSTAL WITH DOUBLE 
ANTIREFLECTIVE COATING. INNOVATORS BY TRADITION. 
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TISSOTSHOP.COM 



LEGENDARY SWISS WATCHES SINCE 18S3 
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THE 

(SECRETS) 



TO 

LIVING 

IN 

STYLE 



A ctBan^ciit look with 
impeccable style, some well- 
timed banter delivered with 
unshQtiQble confidence-theres 
nothing quite like having that 
perfect on-point moment White 
you may not have the keys to a 
supercar in one hand and a 
supermodel in the other tyet}, 
here are a few secrets that 
every aspiring man of mystery 
should be briefed on 





O GLOBETROT Leave your comfort lone betiind and embrace every adventure. This 
freedom and exposure to new cultures will develop your character and give you the kind of 
experiences you can regale your friends with at the bar Why spend Friday night talking about 
a Turkish recipe you tried when you could be talking about a trip through Istanbul? ® GET 
FORMAL Invest in a welt-tailored suit that says 1 m throwing the party" rather than 
catering it Make sure the jacket doesn't constrain you. Sleeves should be just short enough to 
expose the band of a shirt cuff Pant legs should be long enough to cover socks but not bunch 
up over your shoes ® STIR THINGS UP There s a wide array of luxurious libations to 
choose from, so dust off the shaker and stir things up. It may seem simple, but ice plays a 
crucial role in cocktail making Not only does It chill a drink out it binds the ingredients and 
evens out the flavor. Try the latest trend in craft cocktailmg by throwing custom made ice 
cubes into the mix ©ALWAYS BE SMOOTH Even men on the go hit a rough patch 
here and there. When this invariably happens, its more important than ever to stay smooth 
The Fusion ProGlide with Flexfaall technology makes maximum contact over conlours and gets 
virtually every hair leaving you with a killer shave. 
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WHAT TO SAY 
YOU WERE 
DOING WHEN YOU 
WERE REALLY 
LISTENING TO 
JUSTIN BIEBER’S 
NEW ALBUM 


D 


• WATCHING The 33: A survival 
tale of trapped miners, 
starring Antonio Banderas 

• READING Umberto Eco’s 


Binge- Watch 


Numero Zero: Italy’s smartest 
writer takes on Mussolini 

• LISTENING TO Joanna 
Newsom's Divers: Orchestral 


Aziz Ansari Kinda 


folk from everyone’s 
favorite twee harpist 

11/15 


Playing Himself 





THEPUNCHLIST 



AZIZ ANSARI'S CAREER is so 2015, and 
by that we mean it's diversified: ensemble 
greatness as Tom on Parks and Recreation, 
which ended its seven-season run in February; 
authorial greatness as the writer of 
Modern Romance, a massively selling book about dating 
in the age of Tinder; stand-up greatness in a special 
from a headlining gig at Madison Sguare Garden — a 
feat typically reserved for comedians with the last name 
C.K. And now arrives the cord-cutting Netflix series 
Master of None, which he wrote and directed and stars 
in. RACHEL SYME spoke to Ansari as he was preparing to 
take his first (and well-deserved) vacation in over a year. 

GQ: Glad to hear you are taking some time off! 

Have you been totally exhausted? 

Aziz Ansari: I’m good now. You know, during the 
shooting of Maste r of None, it was really hard. With a 
show like that, you’re the main person and you’re in 
every scene and you’re directing and you’re answering 
a million questions. The whole time, my left ear was 
ringing and I had a twitch in my left eye, all because 
of stress. But it’s so fun! I’m not complaining about it. 

Speaking of the show, how are you feeling about the 
comparisons to Louie, where people will say it’s a 
thinly veiled character that’s kind of you but not you? 

I mean, that’s been happening forever, right? All 
those Woody Allen movies. I would have just named 
the character Aziz, but I didn’t want him to be a 
comedian, and it got a little confusing, so we just 
called the guy Dev. But he’s more of a proxy for me. 

You cast your real parents to play your parents » 

on the show, right? 

Yeah, those are my real parents. 



They’re good actors! 

Yeah, it’s crazy. I was showing a friend that episode, 
and he was like, “That woman playing your mom 
is great.” I was like, “That is my mom.” But the trick 
with that stuff— like with my dad, the first time 
he was trying to be funny. I was like, “No, no, no, no, 
no. Just play it very real. I promise if you don’t try, it 
will be very funny.” My dad wanted to be in Parks 
and Rec. He’d tell the writers, “Maybe there’s like an 
Indian gastroenterologist that comes to town!” When 
I realized I could put him in this show, I told him, “But 
this isn’t a cameo. This is serious. You have to stay 
here for two weeks,” and he was totally down and got 
an acting coach. I feel like out of everyone we had on 
the show, he made the crew break more than anybody. 
All his choices are really weird and unexpected. 



The show follows 
Dev, a neurotic 
New Yorker played 
by Ansari, as he 
tries to deal with very 
modern problems 
(like teaching one’s 
parents howto 
use an iPad). To see 
an old woman run 
away from a nursing 
home in search of 
good pasta is worth 
it alone. 



The comedian and 
writer who died in 
February at the age 
of 30 of a drug 
overdose. From 
Aziz’s tribute: “I hope 
people reading this 
realize what an 
incredibly unigue 
man you were, and 
what brutal a loss it is 
for those who knew 
you and also for 
those who never had 
the pleasure.” 



Aziz is just as 
shocked as we are 
when she comes at 
him with all the sex 
appeal in her arsenal. 



An actual, mega- 
domino seguenc 
In the shape of a i 



Flis mother’s reply, 
when Dev asks 
what she did on her 
first day in America: 
“I sat on the couch 
and cried.” 




NON-MEMOIR BOOKS BY COMEDIANS WORTH READING 
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The Book with 
No Pictures 

by B. J. Novak 
A children’s book 
that, as promised, 
contains no 
images, just words. 
Funny ones. 



Modern Romance 

by Aziz Ansari 
Learn how 
to nail dating in 
2015. (Or become 
disillusioned 
and turn into a 
hermit.) 




My Custom Van 

by Michael Ian Black 
Vignettes on subjects 
like erotic fiction 
and DJ names. 
The best part: 
They’re, like, three 
pages apiece. 



I Like You: 
Hospitality Under 
the Influence 

byAmy Sedaris 
An actually useful 
(but still hilarious) 
take on hosting. 
With recipes! 



Shopgirl 

by Steve Martin 
A bleak novella 
about a young 
counter 

saleswoman, and 
a good break from 
the banjo shtick. 







1 

You wrote the most beautiful tribute to Harris Wittels 
in February. Now that the show is coming out, do 
you feel that his presence is in it? 

Oh, yes, it’s just so bittersweet. It’s heartbreaking, you 
know? Did you see the episode with Claire Danes? 
! 

Yes! She was funny. 

Harris came up with that whole domino-effect idea. • — ^ 
It’s rough, man. That whole thing was really very 
hard. We dedicated the whole series to him. I’m sad 
he’s not around to see how it turned out, but I’m 
happy I got to spend a lot of time with him before we 
were making it. 



You have put together at least two different hours 
of original stand-up material this year. How do you 
manage to be so prolific? 

I take whatever’s in my head and start talking about 
that stuff and figuring out a point of view. Lately 
I have been dealing with frustration about the Internet 
and then all the police brutality in the news. When 
you can talk about this stuff with a group of people and 
hear people laughing, you realize, “Oh, I’m not alone 
in this feeling of frustration.” 

Technology seems to be a huge theme of your 
comedy — why we are addicted to it, how it changes 
the way we treat one another. 

I just hate how much I use my phone, and I try 
all these ways to fight it. Right now I have some 
sort of a block thing that you use for kids, and I had 
my girlfriend put in the password so I don’t know 
it, and in the morning I don’t use it. There is good 
stuff to read there, amazing commentaries on 
the human condition. But instead I was just looking 
at photos of Ludacris on vacation and feeling like, 
“What am I doing?” With the Internet, it’s like 
we’re on page 2,000,000 of the shittiest book ever, 
but we can’t put it down. 
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THEPUNCHLIST 



I 



From an episode on the subject: “There probably 
is a Purdeep who runs a convenience store, and 
I have nothing against him, but why can’tthere 
be a Purdeep just once who’s like an architect? 
Or designs mittens? Or does one of the jobs 
Bradley Oooper’s characters do in his movies?” 



One thing I really admire about your 
new show is that it is very diverse — 
it tells the stories of people we 
don’t normally see on television: 
immigrants, women of a certain age, 
minority communities. 

The two showrunners are me and 
Alan [Yang], an Indian guy and an 
Asian guy. So we’re going to tell stories 
that have Indian people and Asian 
people in them. And we’re going to 
tell them authentically, because that’s 
who we are. Most showrunners are 
still overwhelmingly white dudes, and 
their lives are very white. So I don’t 
think it’s about them going, “All right. 
Let me put one Native American 
guy in there.” No, let’s have a Native 
American guy do his own show. 

There needs to be a transgender 
Native American show, and the poster 
should be four transgender Native 
American people and one white guy. 

What are your big aspirations 
from here? 

Sometimes I wonder if I really need 
to do anything. I can just be done. 

I can just go live in some little town in 
Italy and run a meat-and-cheese shop 
and be fine. Then again, you know, 
when I have some time off, I get bored. 
And I do like creating things. That 
gives me a lot of fulfillment. So that’s 
probably why I won’t go become a 
scuba-diving instructor in Jamaica. * 



SELF-HELP 



Q Find the Best 
Piece of Advice in 
an Advice Book 



^ GQ vet Jason 
Gay, a columnist 
at The Wall Street 
Journal, doles 
out more wisdom 
than a soccer dad. 

So much, in fact, 
that he collected it 
into a book called 
Little Victories. Here, 
our favorite nugget. 




"No marriage is strong 
enough to survive two people who 
disagree about brunch.” 



OSCAR ODDS 



Bet on the Bumper Crop of 
Badass Ladies with Big Movies 

This month is stacked with performances from 
some of the very best lady actors alive. Let's weigh the 
chances of each receiving a nomination for the 
industry's biggest (or at least hig hest-profile) honor. 



The Actress 



Cate Blanchett 

Carol 





She plays a ’50s-era 
lesbian in love 
with Rooney Mara 
but married to 
Kyle Chandler. 

How scandalous! 



Why She 
Won't 



There is literally 
not a single 
conceivable reason 
why she won’t. 



Brie Larson 1 Already well liked, 

Room i now she’s got a 

i plum role as a mom 
jt j ! protecting her son. 


Room is almost 
unbearably tense; 
you can’t vote 
for her if you can’t 
get through it. 


Sandra Bullock 

Our Brand Is Crisis i 

M 1 


E Everyone drools 
1 over her, even when 
j she’s in movies that 
I don’t deserve her. 


She won five 
years ago, and this 
bald gold man 
rarely strikes twice. 


Angelina Jolie ; She plays a woman j Her layers of tear- 

By the Sea : in an imploding \ streaked eye 

i marriage to a man | makeup might steal 

^ 1 played by Brad Pitt. \ the award instead. 

M i Cinema verite? \ 


Elizabeth Olsen | She plays Hank \ Singing badly 

ISawthe Light : Williams’s honky- : shouldn’t have won 

1 tonker wife. And hey, [ Reese Witherspoon 
Jm : singing badly won \ that Oscar. 

r ^ i Reese Witherspoon t 

^ A ! that Oscar. i 


Rachel McAdams 
Spotlight 

45 i 


i In a perfectly i 

I calibrated and ! 

j understated true j 

1 story, she out- : 

! understates all her i 

i male co-stars. i 


[ Oo-star Mark Ruffalo 
: gets the shouty-set- 
i piece scene and 
[ thus the Oscar- 
\ campaigning dollars. 


Julia Roberts 

Secret in Their Eyes 


Roberts plays j The grisly cop 

a mother suffering : gloomfest that begins 

the most tragic of : with an unidentified 

tragedies (losing a | female body might be 

child). And tragedy = : wearing on everyone. 

Oscar gold. : 


LeaSegdoux * She’s an exceptionally 

Spectre | talented and beautiful 

i actress. (See: Blue Is 

i the Warmest Color.) 

#> i 


The Bond girl has 
less chance of 
winning this than 
The Rock. 




5:1 

11:1 

22:1 

57:1 

73:1 

74:1 



1 . 764 . 

482:1 
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THE 



ORIGINAL 

STEINIE 



BACK FOR A 

LIMITED TIME 



The bottle that started it all is back. But it 
won’t be around forever. So crack open a 
Miller Lite Steinie bottle and enjoy a round 
while it’s still around. 



#ITSMILLERTIME 



A. 



GHirUEB 

GuiriESPoinniiirY. 
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J. R. Smith 

Oh, howwe love J. R. Smith. s 
His sleepy eyes. His fondness for \ 
contested shots (because open 
shots are “boring”). His texting 
game (“You trying to get the pipe?’ 
he told one lady friend). And now, 
we love him for bringing the i [ 
hoverboard thingy to 
the NBA.— DEVIN GORDON 



Rudy Gobert 

You're no one in the NBA until 
you’ve got a nickname. But 
Rudy Gobert, the Utah Jazz’s 
young seven-footer, has a 
different problem: He’s got 
too many. Gobert is French 
(it’s pronounced go-BEAR) 
and a gifted shot-blocker, 
so he’s already been knighted 
both The Gobert Report and 
The French Rejection. But 
we’re backing a third option: 
The Stifle Tower. Let’s 
make it stick.— clay skipper 



Andre Drummond 

In the NBA, there’s bold style.. .and then 
there’s the Pistons big man’s bedazzled 
Timberlands. Andre, please explain. 

“My friend Devontae Roper styled 
I me once, and the outfit looked 

I -jA nice — and then he brought out 
I ^ the shoes. And I was like, ‘I’m 
IpL not wearing those!’ But he 

said, ‘Trust me, everyone’s 
going to love it.’ The reactions 
I got were crazy.” 

So will we ever see your 
coach wearing a pair? 
“Never. I would have to pay 
H[ him, like, a billion dollars.”— S.S 



James Harden * 

The Kardashian klan’s ^ 
favorite accessory is 
this NBA star, and as their ^ 
Q rating has climbed, j 
so has the pedigree 
of their playthings. '$3^66^ i 



gets pumped for 
tip-off with “Loving 
You Easy,” a Zac 
Brown ballad most 
commonly heard 
at weddings. f 
Have any of A 
his teammates w 
come around? m 
“No,” he says. ^ 
“Zero.”— C.S. 



Khloe + Lamar 
Odom 



Kim + Kris 
Humphries 



mmmm 
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Toast the Return of 



4 



the League of Misfit Toys 



The NBA playoffs are thrilling. The NBA season, 
meanwhile, is a slog made tolerable by the finest collection 
of oddballs and eccentrics in pro sports. A sampler: 



Robin Lopez 

It might be our favorite 
meme: new Knicks center 
Lopez’s violent vendetta 
against plushy mascots. He 
has basically written The 
Art of (Mascot) War. Here, 
a summary of his attacks. 
—SAM SCHUBE 



MASCOT 

Hooper, Detroit Pistons 
G-Wiz, Washington Wizards 
The Coyote, San Antonio Spurs 
Harry the Hawk, Atlanta Hawks 
Stuff, Orlando Magic 
*ln response to a unified anti-mascot-violence rally 



METHOD 

Headlock/scalping 
Right hook/strangling 
Club with arm cast/eye gouge 
Violent shoving* 

Suplex 



Chandler Parsons 

He’s dating Leo’s ex, he 
parties with his owner, and 
he says things — in jest — like 
“I’m a trendsetter, man. 

I see it and it turns to gold.” 
(He was talking about a pair 
of socks.) The Dallas small 
forward is one of a kind: 
bottle service 
in human form. 

— ALEX WONG 



Raj on Rondo 

The league’s most diabolical 
mind — and freshly minted 
Sacramento Kings floor general — 
is also a Connect 4 ninja. He walks 
us through his strategy: “It all 
depends on if I go first or second. 

If I go first, I go directly in the 
middle. That way I can attack at all 
angles. Occupy the middle slots. 

It’s like a fast break: If I’m running 
the floor, I want to go to the middle 
so I can have more options. If I go 
second, then I’ll go directly on the 
top of your piece. I want you playing 
defense, reacting against me. 

I bring Gonnect 4 and play before 
some of the games. The last time 
I played, I ran through Rick 
Garlisle’s ass. I tore his ass up.” 

— MARK ANTHONY GREEN 



Jimmy Butler 

What stands out most about the 
Ghicago Bulls shooting guard isn’t the 
all-star ability or the freakish athleticism. 
It’s his pre-game playlist filled with... 
country music? “I listen to it too loud 
and get on everybody’s nerves,” says 
the East Texas native. Luke Bryan (?) 
and Jason Aldean 
(??)aretwoof his 



Kristaps Porzingis 

The Knicks rookie is seven feet one 
and still growing — all skin and 
bones and tufty blond hair. On 
draft day, he seemed like a 
comically on-the-nose caricature 
of “European Basketball Player.” 
But it turns out the Zinger is a new 
breed of Latvian kid: His favorite 
website is World Star Hip Hop, which 
is pretty much the perfect place to 
learn about modern America, and 
our mall fights, street fights, catfights, 
and sordid rap-world ephemera. 

Our bet: He’ll fit in just fine.— S.S. 
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Fashion 



The fabulous life 
of Olivier Rousteing— 
seen here with 
model and pal Rosie 
Huntinqton-Whiteley- 
sure doesn’t suck. 



He may be 
as famous for 
his Instagram 
exploits — 
partying with 
models, 
canoodling with 
Kardashians — 
as for his work 
cool-ifying the 
venerable 
French fashion 
label Balmain. 
But OLIVIER 
ROUSTEING, the 

30-year-old 
designer whose 
buzzy H&M 
collaboration 
launches 
this month, 
says he's out to 
upend an 
industry that's 
too old and too 
white to reach 
millennials like 

him. JESSICA 
PRESSLER 

reports from 
Paris on 
the Rousteing 
revolution 



® OLIVIER ROUSTEING IS OLD. “Old, old, old,” he moans, peering 
at his refleetion in the window of The Klay, the faney gym in Paris 
where he takes his morning boxing lessons. He puts down his eigarette 
and presses his skin upward, miming a faee-lift. In less than seven days, 
the fashion designer will turn 30. “I have definitely lost some of my 
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Jared* 

The Galleria Of Jewelry 

Find your nearest store at jared.com 
or shop online at jared.com/tagheuer 
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and yeah, for sure, that was not easy,” he 
goes on, possibly in referenee to the awk- 
wardness that ensued when an assistant 
was ealled upon to explain the meaning of 
Nieki Minaj’s line He toss my salad like his 
name Romaine / And when we done, I make 
him buy me Balmain. “We must remember 
Balmain is a very old Parisian fashion 
house,” Diemoz says. “But when it comes to 
success and democratization, you cannot 
control everything. The worst for us would 
be not to be quoted anywhere.” 

Considering it was only a few years 
ago that the CEO of Louis Roederer— the 
venerable French house that produces 
the champagne Cristal— appeared to 
dismiss rap music’s audience as too low- 
brow for its product, this is progress. 
Of course, getting his CEO to a place 
where he considers it a positive devel- 
opment when the label is mentioned in 
the same breath as ass-eating is also part of 
the reason Rousteing feels so old. “When I 
started out, 1 was Balmain’s baby,” he says. 
“To tell you the truth, now I think that 
Balmain is my baby.” 

“He said that?” Diemoz says. There’s a 
long bit of silence. “Well, 1 suppose it is the 
truth. He has built his brand, and without 
him we would not be where we are today.” 
At the gym, Rousteing looks up at the 
sky, where the morning sun is just creeping 
through the clouds. “It’s perfect for a selfie, 
actually,” he observes. Holding the phone 
in front of his face, he adjusts his black 
Borsalino hat, props his hand on his chin, 
pouts his lips, and sucks in his cheeks. Click. 



youth,” he says. Not so much, though, that 
his face doesn’t immediately bounce back 
when he lets it go. 

The past few years have moved fast for 
Rousteing. His relationship with H&M, of 
all things, puts it in perspective: Eleven 
years ago, he was standing in line outside 
the H&M in Bordeaux, waiting with every- 
one else for Karl Lagerfeld’s collection to 
drop. Eight years ago, he was an assistant 
at Roberto Cavalli, creating sketches for 
the Italian label’s collaboration with H&M. 
And now, this month, Rousteing releases 
his own highly anticipated H&M project— a 
line inspired by the aristocratic fetishwear 
he’s been producing for nouveau royals like 
Kanye West and Beyonce. “They ask you to 
take some pieces from your first collec- 
tion, like vintage,” Rousteing says, sipping 
a restorative orange juice. “So it is kind of 
a celebration, which in a way is kind of 
scary. It was only five years ago! To me it 
feels like yesterday!” 

A collaboration with a youth brand like 
H&M is a natural fit for Rousteing, who 
ever since becoming Balmain’s creative 
director at the age of 25 has brought new 
life to a label that until recently conjured 



the smell of musky grandmother perfume. 
A bright-eyed sylph with a sunny disposi- 
tion, skin the color of a nonfat soy latte, 
and a limitless collection of deep V-neck 
tees, he has managed to bring the septuage- 
narian fashion house, famous for its heavy 
embroidery and heavier price tags, into the 
modern day, not only through his designs 
but also through force of his persona. 
With his boundless enthusiasm, he has 
charmed the jaded fashion industry and 
racked up recruits to his #BalmainArmy, 
a collection of models, actors, musicians, 
and pop-culture icons whom he defines, 
in his American-accented Frenglish, as 
“glamorous and beautiful and diverse and 
confidence and sexy and powerful— espe- 
cially powerful”— and become something of 
a celebrity himself, thanks to the duckface 
selfies he posts on Instagram. 

The attention he has brought the house 
of Balmain has transformed a business that 
was not long ago facing bankruptcy, even 
as it has occasionally caused the suits at the 
label to gulp back a few mon Dieus. 

“Yes, I am aware of the rap song Ana- 
conda,’ ” booms Balmain CEO Emmanuel 
Diemoz. “I have not been aware of it before. 



CREATING A BRAND is something that 
comes naturally to Rousteing, since it’s 
something he’s been doing his whole life. 
As the adopted only child of a white pro- 
fessional couple, he spent a lot of his time 
concocting origin stories for himself, ones 
that didn’t involve being plucked from an 
orphanage at 4 months. 

“When I was like 10 years old, I was the 
Prince of Egypt. When I was 15, 1 was the 
Prince of Brazil,” he’d said the previous 
evening over a glass of Pinot Noir at Hotel 
Costes, a Paris hotel that has itself been aspi- 
rationally swishy since the mid-’90s. With 
its curated house music and international 
clientele, it’s a far cry from Bordeaux, where 
Rousteing grew up, a city that is “very con- 
servative,” he says, “and very, very French.” 

Rousteing appreciated the culture: 
The outfit that first piqued his interest in 
fashion, he says, was a Chanel jacket and 
matelasse bag. But he was obsessed with 
America, which he knew through pop 
music— Britney Spears, the Backstreet 
Boys, Michael Jackson. “I was like, ‘How 
can you name someone the King of Pop?'” 
It impressed upon him the idea that Amer- 
ica was a land of possibility. “You feel like 



D NICK DOREY 
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Friends with Benefits 

The brightest lights in the high-watt Rousteing crew — good for 152 million combined Instagram followers 



Rihanna 

Uber-crush and nnuse 
who renninds him 
of Madonna, David 
Bowie, and Grace Kelly. 
“Rihanna could turn 
me straight,” he's said. 



Kanye West 

Backstage photos 
show Kanye watching 
Olivier dress his nearly 
naked wife. So, yeah, 
these two are cool. 



Kim Kardashian 

She doesn't always wear 
clothes, but when she 
does, they're freguently 
Olivier's, including 
the dress donned for her 
wedding reception. 



Justin Bieber 

Rousteing took his 
new pal as his date to 
this year's Met Gala — 
an event the Beebs had 
never attended before. 



KendallJenner 

Earlier in the year, 
the two were spotted 
holding hands in 
Paris, leaving a three- 
hour dinner. A low-key 
Rousteing Saturday. 



anything can happen,” he says. “You have 
to show that you deserve it and that you are 
worth it, but they let you do it. In France, it’s 
not so easy.” 

Rousteing worked hard, got good grades, 
and was encouraged by his parents to enroll 
in law sehool. “I like defending people,” he 
explains. But after a month, he bagged it to 
study fashion at the Eeole Superieure des 
Arts et Teehniques de la Mode in Paris. He 
didn’t fare much better there. “I hated it,” he 
says. His professors, he felt, were constantly 
trying to tamp down his ambition. 

To the surprise of his family, he quit 
sehool and took off for Italy. “I wanted to 
change my life,” he says. Soon he was doing 
grunt work at Roberto Cavalli in Florenee, 
daneing in a nightelub to make ends meet. 
Five years in, after he had worked his way 
up to the “right hand” of then head designer 
Peter Dundas, he decided he was homesick 
for Paris. He sent his CV on impulse to 
Christophe Deearnin, the sensitive goth 
genius who had not so long ago helped pull 
Balmain from the brink of bankruptcy and 
then began peddling his hugely popular 
$1,500 ripped jeans. Deearnin didn’t talk 
mueh. (“Literally not at all,” says Diemoz. 
“He was very deep in his art.”) But he made 
up for it when he hired Rousteing, who, 
three weeks later, was in Paris, working as 
Decarnin’s studio manager. 

Despite his volubility, Rousteing is, 
like everyone else, eireumspeet on the 
details that led Deearnin to miss his win- 
ter 2011 show and prompted his subse- 
quent disappearanee from the industry. 
It was said he had a nervous breakdown. 



and a spokesperson, quoted anonymously, 
elaimed he was suffering from an ailment 
that was “not physical.” 

“Obviously it was really diffieult,” Rous- 
teing says. “We were really elose. I always 
believed in him, and obviously something 
amazing happened to me, but I didn’t step 
on him to get where I am. It is thanks to him 
that I got what I have today.” 

There were a few other obvious eandi- 
dates to replace Deearnin, but Balmain’s top 
brass weren’t interested in hiring a “fashion 
diva,” aeeording to a souree inside the 
house. They wanted someone young and 
fresh. Their gaze fell on Rousteing, who had 
only been there a year but who had forged a 
reputation as an insatiable, eager worker 
who was also really fun to hang out with. 
“The market is in general greedy for new 
faees, whieh we perfeetly know,” says 
Diemoz. “The faet that he was not known 
was risky, but it was part of the game.” 

After the decision was announced, several 
longtime employees departed. “Some people 
left beeause they eouldn’t have any respeet 
for me because I was younger. Some people 
stayed because they loved me and thought I 
was really talented,” Rousteing says. 

His first eolleetion was inspired by Las 
Vegas, a plaee Rousteing had only ever 
seen in movies. “I think my youth helped,” 
he says. “Like a kid, he’s not afraid of 
the water if he doesn’t know how to swim. 
He’s just going to go in.” 

He based the next eolleetion around a 
Faberge egg he had seen at an auetion of 
Elizabeth Taylor’s belongings. For another, 
he took the office on a trip to Versailles. The 



reviews were solid. Rousteing was prov- 
ing himself a worthy earner of Balmain’s 
bedazzled toreh. But as time went on, 
he realized he wasn’t espeeially happy. 
Two years ago, he paeed nervously before 
his runway show in Paris— the eolleetion 
was military-inspired, sure to be a erowd- 
pleaser— when, he says, he was approached 
by Suzy Menkes, then fashion editor for the 
International Herald Tribune. Sensing his 
anxiety, she offered eomfort. “She said, 
‘Just stay true to yourself, beeause when 
you are honest with yourself and you are 
happy, that’s a success.’” 

There are times in everyone’s life when 
a simple platitude ean blow you away, and 
for Rousteing this was one of those times. 
He looked at Menkes, pompadour bobbing 
as she walked away, and had a revelation. 
“I think I have been for long inseeure,” he 
says. “Beeause when I was a kid, I was try- 
ing to please my parents so much because I 
was scared to go back to orphanage. And in 
a way, I had always felt like I had to thank 
everybody for what’s happened in my life. 

“On this day I realized. You know what, 
I am going to believe in myself, what- 
ever we are, whatever the reviews are. So 
I start to try to please less people and try 
to please myself some more. And that is, I 
think, something that comes with maturity, 
because I think that I am growing up.” 
From then on, he vowed to embrace who 
he was: a pop-star- worshipping, soeial- 
media-loving eapital-M millennial. His 
next few eolleetions were inspired not by 
long-forgotten times but by things from 
his own life, the streetwear of the ’80s, the 
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androgynous glamour of childhood idols 
like Michael Jackson. And he set about con- 
scripting members of what he called “the 
newest and freshest generation, my genera- 
tion, the generation of the future.” 

Core members of the “Balmain Army” 
include Kanye West, whom Rousteing met 
through Decarnin, and Kim Kardashian, 
who in turn introduced him to the rest of 
her family. “We all love him,” says Kylie 
Jenner, who co-starred in a recent cam- 
paign. “He’s so charming, he makes you feel 
like he’s your friend.” Rihanna felt the same 
way when she visited the atelier during her 
Diamonds World Tour and Instagrammed 
all the outfits Rousteing had picked out 
for her. #TheyOnlyPlayMyMusicInHere 
#HeCalledMeHisMUSE #IDiiiiiiieeeeddd, 
read the captions. “That was a moment, for 
Olivier, when everything switched,” says 
Michail Papadogkonas, who identifies him- 
self as the designer’s “best friend” and whose 
V-neck reveals a “bros before hos” tattoo. 

For one, Rousteing grasped the power of 
Instagram, and watching Kim Kardashian 
taught him a thing or two about how to 
exploit the medium. “We are in a world 
where everybody wants to see every step,” 
Rousteing says. “The behind-the-scenes.” 
At first, Balmain was not entirely on board 
with the photos he started posting on 
his own and the company’s accounts, or 
the selfies he took, sometimes with celeb- 
rities, always with what became his trade- 
mark expression: cheeks sucked in, lips 
pouty, fierce Grace Jones gaze. “1 said, 
‘Whoa, whoa, whoa. Where are we going 
with this?’ ” says Diemoz. 

But as Balmain’s followers and sales 
increased, the CEO came around. Sure, the 
vast majority of people on social media can’t 
afford a $3,000 poncho, but Balmain also 
sells shampoo, sunglasses, perfume. “By 



sharing his life, he is feeding the market,” 
Diemoz says. 

Between Rousteing’s Internet presence 
and “celebrity outreach,” as one blog put it, 
the brand began picking up buzz. But the 
approval was not entirely universal. As the 
Kardashian Principle attests, popularity is 
accompanied by a corresponding amount 
of what even the French call “haters.” 
Articles about Rousteing refer to his work 
as divisive or controversial, although they 
don’t usually say why. Privately and online, 
people in the industry will say Rousteing 
comes across as a narcissist or that he is too 
awestruck by celebrities. Rousteing brushes 
this off. “In France we have this word, blase, 
like it’s cool to be bored,” he says. “And I am 
not bored, I am ambitious. And maybe this 
makes them mad, because they forgot when 
they were sexy and young.” 

All designers hang out with celebrities, as 
one poster on a site for fashion obsessives 
noted: “He reminds me of Gianni Versace 
in the ’90s and Jean Paul Gaultier when he 
was young and chilling with Madonna.” For 
Rousteing’s critics, the problem seems to 
be which celebrities he’s chosen. “Balmain, 
the house of reality sex stars,” reads one 
comment on a picture Rousteing posted 
of the Kardashians on Instagram. “Great 
house going downhill.” 

Rousteing’s face tightens when I men- 
tion this. “Kim is so chic,” he says. The com- 
ments that the pregnant Kardashian drew 
when she wore a Balmain dress to this year’s 
Video Music Awards enraged him (example: 
“She looked like a baked potato”). “I don’t 
know how you say in English, but in French 
you say anti-feministe,” he says, growing 
more heated. “Should she stay home and 
wear black? Because she is proud of giving 
birth, she doesn’t want to wear a caftan, she 
wants to be on the red carpet to be with her 



husband and supporting him. What is more 
beautiful than that?” 

That there is a racial element to the ani- 
mus against the Kardashian-Wests seems 
undeniable. But for Rousteing the high- 
profile mixed-race family is inspiring. “It 
is to me like a modern fairy tale,” he says. 
“When I was a kid, I was like, ‘Where I can 
see this kind of couple?”’ 

Rousteing’s own heritage remains a bit of 
a mystery to him. “It was always too much 
for me,” he tells me of his reluctance to learn 
more. “What if you find out your mother 
was raped, or a prostitute?” As a Person of 
Color, he’s frequently called on to answer 
Big Questions about race in the fashion 
industry. His decision to cast Rihanna as the 
face of a 2014 collection wasn’t a statement, 
he says. Nor is his habit of casting a diverse 
array of models— “a mixety,” he calls it— in 
his shows and campaigns. It’s just com- 
mon sense. “I think it’s sad,” Rousteing says 
of people who would wonder about these 
choices. “They don’t realize, you know, that 
life is different than the way it was before. 
The mainstream is changing.” 

Rousteing may have scrapped the lawyer 
career, but he’s still found himself defend- 
ing people, defending choices. If there’s a 
common thread among the members of 
his Balmain Army, it’s not race or youth, 
it’s that they are people whom society has 
built up and also sort of diminishes. The 
Misunderstood Famous. The Creme de la 
Downtrodden. “My girls and my boys, they 
are like warriors,” Rousteing boasts to me. 

His latest recruit is reformed child pop 
star Justin Bieber, whom he took, dressed 
in a glittering Prince Charming jacket, as 
his date to the highbrow Met Gala this year, 
an event that despite Bieber’s international 
stardom, he had never been to. 

“Sometimes it’s not only a matter of 
fighting against something, it’s a matter 
of believing in someone,” says Rousteing. 
Like a kid from Bordeaux who is tired of 
having to justify his existence. 

“It’s an honor to have you,” Andre Leon 
Talley gushed on the red carpet. 

“I’m really honored to have this guy 
support me,” Bieber said, shrugging his 
gilded shoulders. 

Back at his office, Rousteing takes a long 
look at himself in the full-length mirror he 
keeps by his desk. These days, he’s pretty 
happy with what he sees, as he should 
be. “I don’t feel insecure about anything any- 
more,” he says. Balmain is doing well, and the 
company has doubled its revenue. His next 
show is coming up, and after that, a birthday 
party in Malibu. “I don’t know where I come 
from,” he says. But he knows who he is. “I am 
the prince of my own castle.” 1 

JESSICA PRESSLER profiled Adam Driver 
in the September 2014 issue o/gq. 
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^ I Am Groomzilla 









It's the best 
thing about 
planning a 
wedding in the 
21st century: 
Women are 
free to throw 
off ye olde 
gender yoke 
and declare, 
“Screw it — 
I don't give a 
crap." But GQ's 

ZACH BARON 

gives a crap. 
And now that 
he's getting 
married, he's 
the one 
choosing the 
flowers, 
planning the 
menu, and 
picking the 
flatware, and 
he can't stop 
wondering: 
How did 
I become the 
bride in this 
wedding? And 
why does it 
feel so good? 



THIS SPRING some lovely self- 
preserving impulse eame over 
me, and one golden night on a hotel 
baleony in Los Angeles, I got down on 
one knee and proposed to the woman 
I love. A writer like me, but better- 
looking. She’s matter-of-faet, funny. 
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Strong— the kind of person you can trust to 
rescue you from your usual daily spiral of 
pettiness and self-loathing. Like I said: self- 
preservation. 1 can remember every detail of 
the proposal— what I said, or attempted to 
say; what the light looked like all around and 
above her; the pink mini-bar champagne we 
drank together in a daze afterward. 

What I can’t remember is the moment, 
some weeks later, when 1 realized that 1 was 
the bride. 

Probably it was the rustic barn. The third 
rustic barn in 48 hours. The one owned and 
operated by a former beeper salesman from 
Virginia Beach. We were in a field, gazing at 
the old arbor he thought we might want to 
get married in front of. I had just learned 
what an arbor even was. (It’s arch-y and 
wooden and you get married in front of 
it.) I was rapt. I could picture it, our wed- 
ding here, and in picturing it I wanted it. I 
turned to lock soulful eyes with my bride- 
to-be, only to see my bride-to-be surrepti- 
tiously attempting to climb out the window 
of the man’s Ford Expedition. Because that’s 
the type of salesman he was— the type of 
salesman who locks you in his car while 
he pitches you. He was looking at her, in 
the gender-profiling way I would come to 
recognize, talking about her wedding and 
how it would go down, and she was looking 
back at him, her face a horrified, get-me- 
the-fuck-out-of-here mixture of agony and 
antipathy. It was a look that said: Talk to my 
idiot fiance. The bride. 

Calling me the bride began as a joke 
between us. Her joke. I’ve since realized 
that she was trying to tell me something 
that I had yet to hear, which is that she had 
no intention of performing whatever role 
the woman is usually forced to perform in 
this situation. I get it. It’s something I like 
about her and the way she goes through 
life— her skepticism, her independence, 
her distrust of authority. I think I’m mar- 
rying her precisely because she’s the type of 
woman who’s not super into weddings. She 
would get married at City Hall if she could. 
But she cannot. Because of me. 



What does it mean, in practice, that I’m 
the bride? We’ve been working that out. 
Mostly it means I care. I care about table 
settings, family-style dinner service, cen- 
terpieces, the quality and shape of the 
shuttle bus that will be required to move 
our drunken friends and family from place 
to place. I will obsess, like I have obsessed 
over few things besides certain Future 
verses, over the guest list and our vows. 
Until a few months ago, I had no idea any of 
these things might matter to me. But they 
do. A lot. I like the decisions, the heightened 
stakes, the communal nature of it. I like try- 
ing to one-up other weddings I’ve been to. 
I’m competitive. I’m the bride. 

Becoming the bride means, among other 
things, feeling solidarity with brides past. 
If your wife planned your wedding— even 
if it was decades ago— you owe your wife a 
diamond facial. Because she went to war 
for you. What a weird, passive-aggressive 
world I’ve found myself at home in. It’s 
like a video game in which the bosses are 
all rictus-smiling caterers and maniacally 
itemizing venue operators and grim, pes- 
simistic florists. You have to triumph over 
the hordes of people who tell you it’s your 
special day and they’re just there to give 
you what you want, followed by the long, 
disapproving pause when you tell them 
what you want. It’s all so hoary. The color 
white. The very word fiance, which is so 
brutal— the Wicker Man of words. The fact 
that until recently so many people were 
flat-out excluded from the institution. 
Women have had to put up with this for so 
long! For centuries oblivious straight men 
have been wandering around, acting like 
some succubus is about to entrap them in 
a sex-killing ritual conjured out of tulips 
and marzipan, doing absolutely nothing 
to help their besieged brides. Meanwhile 
women have been expected to wade through 
a polluted river of lacy garbage, trading fake 
joyful smile for fake joyful smile, making 
weighty aesthetic and emotional choices 
and having to pretend the entire time the 
experience is a dream come true. 



I 



And yet... I like it. I feel like men have 
been missing out, honestly. The evolu- 
tion of gender roles, in wedding planning 
as in all other things, has been great for 
women, sure. But it’s also been great for us. 
I’m happy my future wife doesn’t have to 
enter the wedding-planning terrordome— 
it doesn’t suit her. But I’m also happy to 
assume the role that’s traditionally been 
assigned to her. There’s a sort of joy in the 
ritual. I’m discovering. The weight of it, the 
commitment of it. I like how it forces all 
the people I love to hang out with me. I like 
thinking about the day: How she’ll look. Our 
guests, drunk on alcohol I was annoyingly 
specific about choosing. The rustic barn, lit 
up by obnoxiously old-timey Edison bulbs, 
bright against the fading late-May light. 

I’ve got this vision: Instead of the usual 
glum groupings of bridesmaids and 
groomsmen, we’re surrounded by children. 
Our friends’ kids. Boys on my side, girls on 
hers. They can cry, chase butterflies, I don’t 
really care. The really tiny kids get a wagon. 
The ceremony ends and we process out all 
together, us and the little ones, while Young 
Jeezy plays. Everyone I’ve related this fan- 
tasy to looks at me like maybe I just huffed 
some paint. I don’t care. Fuck you. It’s my 
day. I’m the bride. 3 



ZACH BARON is gq’s Staff WTitcr. 



Groomzilla^s 
Advice for Taking 
Charge of 
Your Big Day 



DEFINE WHO'S WHO Asabndejcan 
tell you it's not always obvious. Figuring out 
what your ideal role in this thing might 
be is second only to figuring out — and then 
respecting! — what her ideal role is. 

B DEFINE “WEDDING" Contrary to what 
certain romantic comedies would have you 
believe, there are a million different/valid 
ways to do this. Do you want to exchange 
vows while speargunning a shark in blissful, 
loving unison? You probably don't need a 
caterer for that one. 



O' DEFINE ROLES Moms. They want to 
help! Also sometimes they start quietly 
crying when you tell them what you actually 
want to do. Tell them they are valued. 

Tell them how they can help. And tell them 
what's none of their business. 



S' DEFINE MARRIAGE Jhis is all just a lot 
of noise around an incredibly complicated 
emotional pact between two individuals. 
Figure out what you're signing up for 
before you pick out flowers. Everything 
after that is easy by comparison.— z.b. 
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I IIKroiX); ALACOS^I K 
OIUCINAL 

Whal niakes the original Pob iconic? GQ 
Editor- at-Largen Mich ad Hainey, and Scott 
Schuman, creator of The Sartorialist, sit 
down with style blogger Ryan Clark of 
High Fashion Living, to discos ths impact 
of the LACOSTE Polo and its transformation 
from a casual staple to a sophisticated style 
statement. Checkout their video and shop 
the exclusive collection of GQ-approved 
iconic LACOSTE Polo looks at 
gq.com/ LAC OSTE 

Join the conversation and Instagram your 
LACOSTE Pob styie^ tagging @LACOSTE 
and #MYLACOSTEPOLO 




CKI' VI l'K l»\LMSI»HI\r.S 
PKIDK 

The 29tb Annual Greater Palm Springs 
Pride Festival takes place in the heart of 
downtown Palrri Springs, along beautiful 
Palm Canyon Drive. Official Pride events 
begin on Friday, November 6, and continue 
through Sunday, November 8, with the 
parade beginning Sunday at lOiOO a.m. on 
Palm Canyon Drive atlachevah. 

For complete details on alt events, visit 

PSPrlde.org 
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AKKVOl Vl'OODlK? 

Frne dining isn't always on fine china. From 
tablecloth to sandwich shop, S. Pellegrino^ 
makes any meal an occasion with its fine 
bubbles and unique taste. 

Show us what makes you a foodie at the 
Infinite Table. Visit us at sanp^l legnno.com. 
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GO and Isopure tearrved up with mobile 
recording studio Jam in the Van and 
production team Lueey Stepp for this year's 
San Francisco Artist House at Lennon 
Studios, The weekend kicked off. when 
everyone took to the iconic Lennon Studios 
for a live music showcase, and refueled with 
Isopufe. Over the next few days, guests 
relaxed with food and drinks while listening 
to live recording sessions performed by more 
than 20 one-of-a-kind bands from festival 
and local San Francisco acts. 



^ VISIT GQ.COM/GQREPORT FOR MORE 
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POLITICS 



^ The Guy Who 



Could Beat Hillary (Isn't Running 




As long as there have been Clintons, there have been scandals — 
your Whitewaters, your Vince Fosters, your Monicas and 
assorted dalliances — with each spectacle producing a new attack 
dog who vows to vanguish the Clintons forever. Now, the man 
who uncovered Hillary's sketchy e-mail scheme. Congressman 
TREY GOWDY, could just become the most fearsome opponent 
the Clintons have faced yet »»ja$on zengerle 
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LIFE IS A BEAUTIFUL SPORT LACOSTE 11 ^ 




• Most Clinton investigations end up like Representative Trey Gowdy’s hair: unruly and all over the place. 



WHEN TREY GOWDY set OUt tO mow 
his backyard one May morning last year, 
he had, by his own admission, done little 
to distinguish himself during his short 
time in Washington. “I would not be on the 
list of what 1 believe to be the top 20 most 
effective members of Congress,” he con- 
cedes. To the extent that the South Carolina 
Republican had earned any notoriety, it was 
for his golf handicap (a 1.7, he says, the low- 
est in the House) and for his bewildering 
haircut— an ever changing coiffure that has 
rotated between a faux-hawk, a slick-back, 
and a modified mullet. 

Gowdy had no way of knowing it, but 
his fortunes were about to change— the 
hopes and fever dreams of those millions 
of Americans who have long despised Bill 
and Hillary Clinton would soon be vested in 
him. As he pushed his Toro, Gowdy’s phone 
was ringing, with Speaker of the House 
John Boehner on the other end. 

It had been, by then, nearly two years 
since the 2012 terrorist attack on the U.S. 
consulate in Benghazi, Libya, but House 
Republicans still sniffed opportunity in 
the conspiracy theories swirling around 
then secretary of state Hillary Clinton’s 
response to the assault. Four Americans 
had died, and conservatives figured that 
Clinton had been guilty of, at best, negli- 
gence or, at worst, a despicable cover-up. 
With a presidential campaign on the hori- 
zon, they glimpsed a perfect time to cre- 
ate a special committee to dig around on 
Benghazi— and by extension, Clinton. 

And this is where Gowdy came in: Before 
he was a ho-hum congressman, he was a 



spectacular lawyer, a crusading prosecutor 
with a specialty in long-unsolved murder 
cases. He’d be the perfect guy to clear up 
a Libyan cold case— and maybe lend a par- 
tisan crusade the sheen of professionalism 
and objectivity, too. 

Gowdy finished up the backyard and 
noticed his missed call. When he rang his 
boss back, he heard the Speaker’s familiar 
nicotine baritone: “Thinking about doing 
this committee thing. Don’t say anything. 
I’ll call you back later this afternoon.” 

The news raised a pressing question for 
Gowdy— a practical concern that wouldn’t 
likely occur to anyone in his position. He 
wanted to know if he had time to finish 
mowing his lawn. “How soon will you call 
back?” he asked the Speaker. “I’ve still got 
to cut the front yard.” 

“Go cut the yard, son,” Boehner replied. 

Gowdy, who is 51, was told later that 
afternoon that he’d be chairing 
the House Select Committee on 
Benghazi. And in the past 18 
months he’s quietly overseen 
fact-finding that’s included 
interviews with nearly four 
dozen witnesses in private ses- 
sions, for a highly anticipated 
report the committee hopes to 
release early next year. 

Of course, we don’t have to 
wait for the report to know that Gowdy’s 
committee has been plenty effective. No, 
not at confirming any Benghazi conspiracy 
theories— like that Clinton issued a “stand 
down” order that prevented a military 
response, or that the Libyan consulate was 



being used for illegal arms shipments— but 
in discovering something that’s already 
been perhaps more consequential. 

Gowdy’s investigators discovered, 
tucked among the 15,000 pages of docu- 
ments that the State Department turned 
over to the committee, eight e-mail mes- 
sages that contained something curious: a 
private address used by Clinton. This led 
to the realization in March that she had 
been using a private server installed in 
her home. The mystery of why she used 
the secret server— and the myriad GOP 
fantasies about what she kept hidden with 
it— has, of course, become a central story 
line in the early drama of the Clinton cam- 
paign. And it’s ensured that Gowdy no lon- 
ger suffers for lack of notoriety. 

To his fellow Republicans, Gowdy has 
become an avenging angel and a rising 
star; to Democrats, he’s now considered 
a villainous witch-hunter. “Boehner made 
a decision to launch a partisan investi- 
gation, and Gowdy’s carrying that out,” 
says David Brock, the author and former 
right-wing hit man who has become a 
staunch Clinton defender. These impres- 
sions will become even more polarized 
in late October, when Clinton testifies 
before Gowdy’s committee, a rare public 
hearing that has all the makings of a Super 
Bowl for Hillary haters. 

Will Gowdy meet the moment? “I was a 
mediocre lawyer for a long time,” he told 
me one recent morning in South Carolina, 
“so what I lack in talent I make up for in 
experience.” All politicians traffic in false 
modesty, but Gowdy, who speaks in a laid- 
back southern frat-boy twang, is so good at 
it, he actually seems humble. Of course, it’s 
not humility as much as cunning he flashes 
when he points out that he’s not trying 
to derail Clinton. “I do not view it as my job 
to ‘Stop Secretary Clinton,’ ” he says. 

Never mind that at two o’clock that morn- 
ing he was wide awake refining the six-page 
list of questions he planned to put to her in a 
few weeks. No, Gowdy insists that he doesn’t 
have it in for Hillary. “I literally did not 



mention her name the first three hearings 
we had,” he told me, explaining that upend- 
ing Clinton’s campaign isn’t the chore he 
signed up for. That is “the job of fill-in-the- 
blank: Reince Priebus or whoever the nomi- 
nee is. That’s not my job.” 



would not take the briefing from 
the FBI if it came with Victoria s 
Secret models ” Gowdy says. 
''Because if there was a leak, I don’t 
want anybody to say it’s me.” 
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• Until recently, Gowdy says, he was a congressional nobody. His war with Clinton is making him a star. 



Statements like that are exaetly what 
make Gowdy so effeetive as a potential 
Clinton slayer. By being so insistent and per- 
suasive that his eommittee’s work is legiti- 
mate and free of partisan intent, he’s made 
it more likely that the GOP ean aehieve a 
partisan outeome. In other words, more 
than any other Republiean who has taken 
on the duty of stopping the Clintons, Gowdy 
appears to be the closest to succeeding at it. 

IF HILLARY CLINTON doesn’t end up in 
the Oval Office, it will be because somebody 
else— Jeb? Joe? Trump?!— wins at the polls. 
But make no mistake: That victory will 
be owed in large part to Gowdy, who has 
already thrown her off course. 

By this point on the calendar, after all, 
she had planned to be well on her way to 
securing the Democratic nomination— not 
preparing to troop up to Capitol Hill, yet 
again, to answer questions, yet again, about 
yet another Clinton scandal. 

But when you put it that way, the most 
surprising aspect of the whole e-mail imbro- 
glio isn’t that Clinton’s soft glide to the 
White House has now been interrupted, but 
rather that we ever bought into the delusion 
that a coronation would be simple for her. 
For 25 years now, the Republicans have used 
every opportunity to attack, investigate, and 
otherwise foil the march of the Clintons. 
And for those same 25 years. Bill and Hillary 
have invariably aided these efforts by sup- 
plying grist for the GOP scandal mill. 

In the case of the e-mail scandal, Clinton 
haters now have something that perfectly 
conforms to the long-running narrative 
of deviousness they’ve pushed: that the 
Clintons are secretive, calculating, and for- 
ever breaking the rules. Hillary’s own ham- 
fisted attempts to explain matters— she’s 
tried being defensive, she’s tried laughing 
it all off, she’s even tried a kind of grudging 
apology— haven’t helped. But then, history 
tells us that Clinton responses rarely help 
contain the whiff of scandal. 

The saving grace for them has always 
been that despite the Clintons’ own 
screwups, their Republican inquisitors 
have inevitably comported themselves 
worse. Time and again, it’s looked as if the 
Clintons have been backed into a corner, 
only to slip away when their foes over- 
reached. But Gowdy, so far at least, has 
managed to avoid this. For one thing, he’s 



tended to steer clear of the spotlight- 
proving to be the rare congressman who 
doesn’t jump at the chance to wield a gavel 
on TV by holding public hearings. Most of 
the select committee’s work has been con- 
ducted in private. Clinton’s testimony will 
be only its fourth public hearing. The pre- 
vious three were total snoozes. “My goal,” 
Gowdy told me, “is not to be exciting.” 
Gowdy’s also shown restraint, and a bit 
of humanity, where others might not have. 
When he discovered that a key potential 
witness, a former CIA officer named Tyler 
Drumheller, who was sending private intel- 
ligence about Libya to Clinton through their 
mutual friend Sidney Blumenthal, had been 
diagnosed with terminal cancer, he did not 
call Drumheller in for questioning. “It’s just 
really hard for me to say, T want you to take 
one of the last days you have and do this,’ ” 
Gowdy explained to me. Drumheller’s “time 
was probably better spent around people 
that he loved and that loved him.” 

Most of all— and most vexing to Clinton— 
Gowdy has managed to avoid the mission 
creep that has hobbled so many of the past 
efforts to bring her and her husband down. 
He’s refrained from indulging in the con- 
spiracy theories about Hillary and Benghazi 
and hasn’t been nearly as aggressive as oth- 
ers might have been about the e-mail sys- 
tem the committee helped to 
uncover. Gowdy says he’s only 
after correspondence related 
to Benghazi and has no interest 
in whether, for instance, 
Clinton’s other e-mails con- 
tained classified information. 
“If you may find facts that are 
interesting and relevant that are 
outside the jurisdiction, you’ve 



got two options: You can go back and enlarge 
it to include that, or you can say, ‘Well, that’s 
for somebody else to determine,”’ Gowdy 
says. “My jurisdiction has not been enlarged, 
and I don’t want it enlarged.” 

The clever result has been that certain 
matters beyond Gowdy’s carefully policed 
purview have fallen into the laps of investiga- 
tors who are less easily dismissed as partisan 
witch-hunters. For instance, the intelligence 
agencies’ inspector general, not Gowdy, 
investigated whether Clinton improperly 
sent and received classified e-mail; and 
it’s the FBI, not Gowdy, that is reportedly 
investigating the security of Clinton’s pri- 
vate e-mail server. I say “reportedly” because 
even Gowdy claims not to know what, 
exactly, the FBI is looking into. And he says 
the less he knows, the better. “I would not 
take the briefing from the FBI if it came with 
Victoria’s Secret models,” Gowdy told me. “I 
don’t want to know, because if there was a 
leak, I don’t want anybody to say it’s me.” 
Yet despite his professed aversion to 
seeing information trickle out inappropri- 
ately, plenty of it has. That’s why Gowdy’s 
Democratic critics— and some journalists, 
too— believe that the committee has leaked 
like a sieve, pointing to a series of media 
reports that they say could only have come 
from Gowdy or the six other Republicans 
on the 12-member committee. Like the 
New York Times story back in March that 
first broke the news about Clinton’s private 
e-mail address. Or the more recent story 
revealing that the former Clinton staffer 
who set up the e-mail system had told the 
committee he’d plead the Fifth. 

Democrats say Gowdy has no interest 
in an impartial investigation— they note 
that despite all the leaks, testimony that 



To bone up for October s showdown, 
Gowdy has been watching videos 
of Clinton s appearances before 
Congress, scouting her strengths 
and weaknesses. 
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makes Clinton look good never seems to 
get released. “I think Trey says a lot of the 
right things and certainly doesn’t engage in 
the kind of hyperbole of some of the others 
that have gone before him,” Adam Schiff, a 
California congressman and a Democratic 
member of the Benghazi committee, told 
me. “But he is acting in an equally parti- 
san way. Tragically, it’s become a commit- 
tee with very little focus on Benghazi and 
instead is obsessed with attempting to 
derail Secretary Clinton’s campaign.” 

Gowdy affects a sorrowful, almost 
wounded tone when pondering these com- 
plaints and refuses to return fire lest he 
undermine his claims of bipartisanship. 
He calmly denies the charges of leaking. 
And yet he doesn’t sound too chagrined 
that reporters have gotten their hands on 
certain information— or that the media 
have amplified and legitimized claims that 
would seem partisan if he shared them. 
“Nothing advances things like a media 
story does,” Gowdy told me. “A Republican 
congressman from South Carolina saying X 
really doesn’t garner that much attention.” 

ON THE DESK IN Gowdy’s office on 
Capitol Hill, he keeps pictures of the four 
Americans killed in the Benghazi attacks, 
including the U.S. ambassador to Libya, 
Christopher Stevens. Just as when he was a 
prosecutor, he wants to do right by the dead 
and their families. “I never expected to be 
doing homicide cases in Congress,” he says. 
“Maybe because 1 did do homicide cases and 
1 am so well acquainted with the finality of 
death, having met with the family members 
of the four, that is enough for me. And when 
1 meet with them again, I can say, ‘This is 
what 1 found out that you didn’t know previ- 
ously’ That is all the success 1 need.” 

And the families seem to appreciate 
it. “Get answers, please!” Patricia Smith, 
whose 34-year-old son was killed in the 
attack, has publicly beseeched Gowdy— 
making it that much tougher a sales job for 
Clinton’s defenders to portray the South 
Carolina congressman as some sort of 
Inspector Javert. 

To bone up for his showdown with 
Clinton, the old prosecutor has lately been 
watching videos of her past appearances 
before Congress, scouting her strengths and 
weaknesses. This time around, her vaunted 
skill at running out the five minutes allotted 
to a congressman’s question will be useless; 
Clinton has promised to testify for as long 
as it takes to answer all of the committee’s 
questions. “How many times have you seen 
members of Congress interrupt her, the 
optics of which don’t look good, and say, 
‘Okay, well, 1 have to move on’?” Gowdy asks. 
“Well, why do you have to move on? Because 
there’s an artificial barrier at the end of your 
received time. We don’t have that.” 



For her part, Clinton’s team is dispens- 
ing with the usual game of lowering expec- 
tations. Campaign officials have been 
privately boasting about the “war room” 
from which they’ll direct spin during and 
after the hearings. Some supporters even 
predict that Hillary will use the hearings 
to her advantage over her Republican tor- 
mentors. “1 expect she’ll run circles around 
them,” Brock says. But even if Clinton suc- 
ceeds in quieting the e-mail questions— at 
Gowdy’s hearing or elsewhere this fall— the 
e-mail scandal has inflicted damage that 
won’t be undone. That’s because Gowdy 
and his investigation have already changed 
the terms on which Clinton’s presidential 
campaign will be run. 

Gone forever are those heady days, just 
after Clinton jumped in the race, when she 
pledged to run as an optimistic trailblazer. 
Thanks to Gowdy— and a summer spent 
bogged down in talk of testimony and 
leaks and secret servers— we know voters 
won’t get that kind of campaign. Not out 
of the Republicans and not out of Clinton. 
If Hillary Clinton wants to win the White 
House, she’ll now have to win ugly, in that 
grinding, divisive, and soul-crushing way 
that the Clintons have always won. 



And in that sense, Gowdy has won, too. 
Although he swears up and down he has 
no ambition for higher office, he can’t help 
but notice his newfound notoriety. Thanks 
to his reputation as a potential Hillary 
slayer, he’s already a popular draw on 
the GOP fund-raising circuit— traveling all 
over the country to rake in the bucks for 
his fellow Republicans. 

He even gets stopped on the street. 
Gowdy recalls a recent encounter at the 
Charlotte airport as he and a fellow South 
Carolina Republican congressman, Mick 
Mulvaney, were making their way home. 
“This guy comes up and says, ‘I’m a big fan,’ ” 
Gowdy tells me. “I say, ‘Well, thank you. Let 
me introduce you to your congressman. 
This is Mick Mulvaney’ He goes, ‘I don’t care 
anything about Mick Mulvaney’ I say, ‘Well, 
here he is, right here with me.’ And he says, 
‘Well, hey, Mick, will you take a picture of 
me and Congressman Gowdy?’ ” 

As he recounted the tale, Gowdy beamed. 
Getting recognized as the guy who could 
vanquish a Clinton sure beats being known 
as the guy with the haircut. 9 
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It Takes a Village Idiot 

With enemies like these, no wonder the Clintons have never been beat 



Gary Aldrich 

1996 

The cranky FBI 
agent spills wacky 
White House 
“secrets” in 
Unlimited Access. 

Mow'd That 
Work Out? 

Backlash to his wild 
claims (Bill snuck out 
of the White House 
for secret tnjsts!) 
and old-man gripes 
(staffers chewed 
gum!) forces 
Aldrich to fessupto 
exaggeration. 



Dan Burton 

1994-1998 
Certain the Clintons 
were behind the 
supposed murder 
of Vince Foster, 
the congressman 
launches probe. 

Mow'd That 
Work Out? 

Burton stages bizarre 
pistol experiment 
in backyard to 
bolster cockamamy 
forensics theory. 
He's unsuccessful 
but undeterred! 
“This guy's a 
scumbag,” he says 
of Bill. “That's why 
I'm after him.” 



Ken Starr 

1994-1997 
Appointed to 
investigate a failed 
real estate deal 
from 1978, Starr 
prods all corners of 
the Clintons' lives, 
eventually covering 
the Lewinsky affair. 

Mow'd That 
Work Out? 

Bill hangs on to 
the White House, 
and poll numbers 
soar amid disgust 
at GOP overreach. 
Starr admits to 
regretting his 
role in the whole 
sordid thing. 



William 

Dannemeyer 

1994 

Former California 
congressman links 
Clintons to dozens 
of supposedly 
suspicious deaths; 
calls for hearings. 

Mow'd That 
Work Out? 

Sane people 
point out that the 
Clintons barely 
know many of those 
they supposedly 
ordered killed... 
and have way 
bigger enemies 
somehow left 
unscathed. 
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ROOMIER FIT 



SKECHERS MEMORY 
FOAM' INSOLE 

INSTANT COMFORT 








et Hiah and 



After too many years spending our precious 
winter getaways stuck in peak-season beach traffic, 
weVe moving our vacations onto a different sort of 
sand. WeVe heading southwest, to wide-open spaces 
with red rocks and green chiles and purple skies, 
where the sun's always shining and dune buggies are 
legitimate means of transportation. Come on out 
and join us, because the desert has never been hotter 



GQ’s Guide to the Great Desert Vacation 
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MOAB 

UTAH 



Reinvent theTent 



^ Have you ever considered camping and then thought, “Yeah, I might do 
that, but only if my tent had room for a king-size bed, a wood-burning stove, 
a set of cooling misters, and a full private bathroom with running water”? 
The haute hippies at Moab Under Canvas have anticipated your needs with 
a luxury campsite that’s more like a tented hotel. Best of all, it’s right on 
the doorstep of Arches National Park, a mind-blowing red-rock playground 
for hiking, biking, climbing, and ballooning. Even if you don’t do any of 
that stuff, it’s worth the trip simply to sit on the deck of your tent after a 
hard day in the sun, drinking a canned Moab Brewery IPA from down 
the road and watching comets stream across the desert sky. 





Burn After Eating: 

Scarf Your Way Through 
the Green-Chile Corridor 



ALBUQUERQUE 

Breakfast 

When the Frontier 
Restaurant flings 
open its doors at 5 a.m., 
followthe hordes of 
still-drunk University 
of New Mexico students 
to this standby across 
the street from campus. 
Ogle the portraits 
of John Wayne, then 
order the breakfast 
burrito with green chile 
and come adovada, 
plus a legendary sweet 
roll for the road. 



SANTA EE 

Lunch 



An hour's drive up 
the interstate, you’ll find 
the rehabbed redbrick 
train station housing 
Tomasita's. While you 
may be tempted by 
the excellently named 
Randy Travis Plate 
(a pair of grilled pork 
chops with refried 
beans, smothered in 
green chile), the classic 
order is enchiladas 
topped with green 
chile and an egg. - . 



TAOS 

Dinner and Drinks 

Prepare for a tough 
call at Orlando's: 

The deep-fried chiles 
rellenos, or the green 
chile served with Frito 
pie? After you eat your 
decision, head fora 
nightcap just two miles 
away at Eske's Brew 
Pub & Eatery, and 
order up (what else?) a 
pint of Eske’s Green 
Chile Beer, made 
with homegrown New 
Mexico peppers. 
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NEW CStouffers 



FITKITCHEN 



FEEL GOOD ABOUT,' 
WHAT TASTES GO'OD 



Introducing Stauffer's* Fit Kitchen? Six hearty, satisfying meals with 
over 25 grains of protein, perfect for a balanced lifestyle. Try one today. 



Good Food, Good Life 



All trBdvn^vhi are qwnvd by ProEfyi 
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TRAVEL 



Take Photography Lessons from 



the Legend Who Snapped This Picture 




Anton Corbijn and U2 
spent three days roaming 
the California desert near 
Death Valley for the photo 
session behind 1987's 
masterpiece The Joshua 
Tree, No matter which 
photogenic sands you’re 
visiting, follow Corbijn’s 
tips for coming home 
with your own memento. 



T SPONTANiOUS 

0 , igi “The rarity of finding 
a single Joshua tree 
is cause for celebration, 
y because they tend 
to grow in groups,” 
Corbijn says. “So when I saw 
this tree, I stopped the bus, 
and we went out to take these 
pictures. The U2 record was 
never called The Joshua Tree 
until I took that photograph.” 



T SLOI/f^ YOUR ROLL 



I “I like to shoot right after 
\ I / the sun sets. The light 
makes the ordinary look 
extraordinary, though 
it doesn't last long and 
you'll need to slow down your 
shutter speed. My normal setting 
is 1/60 second, so I'll go down to 
1/5 or 1/8 second. A heavy camera 
helps, as it doesn't take on the 
natural shaking of your body.” 



T GO ANALOG 



“Film is much nicer, 
because you may only 
have 12 exposures 
and you're much more 
careful as you shoot. 
And you don't know what you 
have shot until you come back 
and develop it. It's a nice kind of 
tension. One of the reasons 
I don't shoot digital is exactly that: 
Film is a bit of an adventure.” 






Where Stylish 
Lodging Is in 
the House 

^ Way out in the tumbleweeds of Far West Texas, the town of y 
Marfa has long been a haven for big-city artists who want to get x 

off the grid— and that includes the husband-and-wife team of ^ 

Jamey and Constance Garza, two furniture designers who moved J 
to town from Los Angeles in 2003. Recently they’ve started t 

designing guesthouses: La Mistica (pictured). The Love House, and V 
Rock City House. Rentable via Airbnb or VRBO, all three share a S 
refined southwestern aesthetic that’s equal parts Steven Alan and \ 

Gram Parsons. La Mistica has vaulted steel-and-pecan ceilings, \ 
a barbecue out back, and a rain shower. The airy other two (which ^ 
are walking distance from downtown and can be rented as a y 

compound) are practically begging to host a Shiner Bock kegger. * 
Any way you go, you’ll have a high-caliber crash pad when you . 
drop into town to see the minimalist Donald Judd installations, ^ 
the phantasmagoric Marfa Lights, or the singular Museum of ' 

Electronic Wonders & Late Night Grilled Cheese Parlour. ^ 
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NEW 



Introducing the 

World’s Best Shaver 

in efficiency and skin comfort 



The New Braun Series 9 

gives you unparalleled efficiency 
through SynchroSonic™' 
technology. The Series 9 has 
four cutting elements on its 
fully flexible head that provides 
maximum comfort and facial 
adaptability for the ultimate 
close shave. 



Learn more aboul Series 9 
at Braun.com 



HUSSEU. WILSON 
SUPER BOWL CHAMPION 



'pn^ion art 3 day bctamls 






Highwa^^ 
Revisited 

i 

Everyone knows about the scenic 
Pacific Coast Highway drive from 
L.A. to San Francisco, but that same 
road — known in Mexico as Ruta 1 — 
goes south, too. Jesse Katz crosses 
the border below San Diego and 
follows it all the way down 



1. Tijuana has long beckoned Americans 
seeking the forbidden. Wedged against the 
U.S. border fence, the Plaza Monumental 
showcases what may be the final taboo: 
bullfighting. A Sunday corrida is tawdry, 
disguieting, and on occasion majestic. 

2. You will drink beer in Baja, but don’t skip 
the Ruta del Vino, Ensenada’s burgeoning 
wine country. The Barbera at eco-vineyard 
AIximia tastes of warm, minerally earth. 

3. High in the peninsula’s interior, where the 
Sierra de San Pedro Martir National Park 

reaches 9,000 feet, the California condor has 
returned. Twenty-eight now soar above the 
pines, their nine-foot wingspans the greatest 
of any North American bird. 



4. Mama Espinoza's restaurant in El Rosario 
has been feeding dusty Baja 1000 dirt-bike 
racers for decades. You’ll want what they’re 
having: lobster burrito, por favor. 

5. After hugging the Pacific for hours. 
Highway 1 veers inland to a cactus-spiked 
moonscape. The only gas station in Catavina 
was shuttered long ago, so you’ll have to 

fill up at one of the village’s makeshift vendors, 
their pumps little more than barrel and hose. 

6 . Winter in Baja is whale season, an 
ancient mammalian spectacle. The grays 
populating the Ojo de Liebre lagoon 
become so plentiful — and playful — you can 
approach with a licensed skipper and pet 
the largest creatures on earth. 



When you haven’t left the craps 
table in 12 hours, it’s easy to forget 
that Vegas is surrounded by the 
Mojave. We say: Get off the Strip 
for a change, grab a helmet and 
goggles, and strap yourself into a 
dune buggy for a fishtailing 
chase through the dunes. With the 
throaty engine chopping directly 
behind your head (and Mad Max 
racing through your mind), you’ll 
spray sand in the switchbacks and 
hurtle yourself over the accurately 
named 85-foot drop known as the 
Devil’s Staircase. Got gambling 
withdrawal? Once you park your 
buggy, there’s a free shuttle 
straight back to your table. From 
$199, sunbuggy.com. 



7. Cuesta del Infierno (Hell’s Hill) is one of 
countless steep, snaky tests of skill and nerve, 
but this white-knuckle mountain pass comes 
with a reward: your first glimpse of the Sea of 
Cortez, where desert succumbs to gulf. 

8 . The original hunter-gatherers of Baja’s 
rugged middle have vanished, but their 
art lives on. The Sierra de San Francisco, 

a U N ESCO World Heritage site, is home to 
hundreds of cave paintings — deer, rabbits, 
sheep, turtles — at least 5,000 years old. 

9. Everyone in La Paz seems to be strolling 
the lively bayside boardwalk. Find a wrought- 
iron bench and plunge into Steinbeck’s 

Log from the Sea of Cortez, his account of 
exploring these waters in a sardine boat. 

10. Funny how, at its farthest point, Baja is most 
geared for Americans. And after 1,000 miles 

of road, why deny yourself some indulgences? 
Casa Natalia Hotel, a boutigue San Jose del 
Cabo hideaway co-owned by a French surfer- 
chef, awaits with poolside margaritas. 
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Make Vacation 



Hurt So Good 



I 

I 



This Town 



Puts the “High” 
in High Desert 

^ If your idea of relaxation 
involves a psychedelic vision quest, 
first memorize the Spanish phrase 
Llevame a encontrar la medicina, 
which translates to “Take me 
to find the medicine.” Then make 
your way to Real, a tapped-out 
silver-mining town in the Estacion 
Catorce desert that has built an 
entire tourist economy around 
peyote. Hire a guide, say the magic 
words, and soon you’ll be out in the 
thorny scrub, searching for buttons 
of the hallucinogenic cactus. It’s like 
a pick-your-own-berries farm, except 
you’ve gotta keep one eye out for the 
federales. And after a successful 
expedition, you might wind up deep 
in trippy conversation with a burro. 



In this part 
of California — 
where you can’t 
swing a kettlebell 
without hitting a 
juice barer Betty 
Ford Center — 
everyone is 
obsessed with 
toning and 
purifying the 
human body. 
Which makes 
it a great place 
for beating 
yourself up with 
exercise and 
then healing 
with feel-good 
treatments. 

Pretty much every 
element native 
to the area can 
be used for both. 



ELEMENT 


PAIN 


PLEASURE 







SALT 



2 . 

STONES 



GOLF 



BALLS 



After getting all 
sweaty on the tennis 
courts (or, urn, playing 
croquet), swim laps 
in the saltwater pool 
at the Parker Palm 
Springs hotel. 



Scramble over stones 
while hiking almost 
8,000 vertical feet to the 
summit of the famed 
Cactus to Clouds trail. 



Try to birdie just one 
damned hole at the 
picturesque Mountain 
Course, nestled in the 
Santa Rosa Mountains. 



Dry off and head over 
to the Spring Resort and 
Spa for an antioxidant 
salt scrub and hour-long 
Swedish massage. 



Take the tram back 
down the mountain and 
order up a Desert Stone 
Massage (featuring “warm 
desert basalt stones”) 
at the Spa Esmeralda in 
Indian Wells. 



Work out the knots in your 
back at the Avalon Hotel 
spa with a Quiro-Golf 
massage, in which “golf 
balls become an extension 
of the therapists' hands 
in order to reach deeper 
areas of the muscle.” 
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Saving People 
Money Since 1936 



» 1hat*s before there were 
battery operated razors. 



GEICO has been serving up great car insurance and 
fantastic customer service for more than 75 years. Get a 
quote and see how much you could save today. 



geico.com 1 1-800-947-AUTO | local office 





SomedlscountSr coverage^, payment p\mi and features are not available in all slates w ell GEICO companies. GEICO Ts a registered service mark of 
GovemmEnt Ejoployees Insurance Company, Washington, D.C. 20076: a Serkshire Hathaway fnc. subsidlary.Ci' 2015 GEICO 




WEREN’T 
WETOLD 
THEY DON’T 
MAKE 
POP STARS 
THIS BIG 
ANYMORE? 



NOBODY 
BOTHERED 
TO TELL 
TAYLOR 
SWIF. 
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“THAT’S A PAP,” she says as we leave the restaurant, 
pointing toward an anonymous gray car that looks like 
the floor model in an auto dealership specializing in 
anonymous gray cars. Her security detail suggests that 
it’s probably not a paparazzo because there’s no way a 
paparazzo could find us at such an unglamorous, unas- 
suming establishment. But as with seemingly every other 
inference she has ever made, Taylor Swift 
is ultimately proven right. The guy in the 
gray car is taking her picture. This annoys ^ 

her, but just barely. 

It’s August in Southern California. We 
crawl into the back of a massive Toyota 
and start driving to Swift’s West Coast 
residence, located in a rural enclave 
of Beverly Hills. The gray car trails us 
through Franklin Canyon. Swift whips 
out her phone and starts showing me 
images from the video shoot for ‘Wildest 
Dreams,” including a clip of a giraffe lick- 
ing her face. She has more photos on her 
phone than any person I’ve ever met. “I 
wanted this video to be about the mak- 
ing of a 1950 s movie being filmed on loca- 
tion in Africa,” she explains. Swift came 
up with the concept after reading a book 
by Ava Gardner and Peter Evans, The 
Secret Conversations. Her premise for the 
video (co-starring Clint Eastwood’s son) 
is that— since social media did not exist 
in the ’50s— it would be impossible for 
actors not to fall in love if they were iso- 
lated together in Africa, since there would 
be no one else to talk to. 

We chat a little about Ryan Adams and 
a little about books. Swift mentions that 
she wrote a non-autobiographical novel 
when she was 14, titled A Girl Named 
Girl, and that her parents still have it. 

I ask her what it was about, assuming 
she will laugh. But her memory of the 
plot is remarkably detailed. (It’s about a 
mother who wants a son but instead has 
a girl.) If she released it today, it would 
immediately be the best-selling YA novel 
in the nation. When she was about that 
same age. Swift’s family moved from 
Pennsylvania to Nashville, to jump-start 
her music career. I ask what she imag- 
ines might have happened if they’d never 
moved and if she’d never become an 
artist. “I would still be involved with 
music in my spare time,” she says. “But I 
would have gone to college, and I would 
probably be involved with a form of 
business where words and ideas are at 
the forefront. Such as marketing.” She 



returns to her phone and starts scrolling for an old voice memo 
she sent to Jack Antonoff of the band Bleachers while they were 
co-writing songs for 1989. Antonoff’s nickname for Swift is Dead 
Tooth, a reference to a minor dental mishap. Just as she tells me 
this, her cell phone rings. The display panel says the incoming call 
is from J TIMB. “Oh, my God. Justin Timberlake?” Her surprise does 
not seem artificial. “Can I take this?” 

She takes the call. The volume on her phone is loud enough for me 
to intermittently hear both sides of the conversation. Swift explains 
that she’s driving to her house, but that she can’t actually stay there 
because contractors are renovating almost every room. “Have you 
ever seen the movie The Money PitT asks Timberlake. She has not, so 
Timberlake provides a capsule review. He has a 4-month-old baby at 
home and is constantly tired, yet he can’t fall sleep. He asks Swift for 
advice on sleeping. Swift tells the driver to pull over to the shoulder 
of the road, since she keeps losing reception as we drive through the 
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canyon. The paparazzo in the gray ear easually passes, having not-so- 
easually followed us for at least five miles. 

The conversation lasts almost 15 minutes (which is a little weird, 
since I’m just sitting there beside her, openly taking notes). “You’re 
never going to get old,” Swift assures Timberlake. “That’s scientific 
fact. That’s medical.” Even her sareasm is aspirational. Eventually JT 
tells her the reason he’s calling is because he wants to perform the 
song “Mirrors” with her on the last night of her upcoming five-date 
stand at Staples Center. (Late in every concert. Swift brings a sur- 
prise guest onstage.) She reaets to this news the way a teenage girl in 
Nebraska would react if suddenly informed that a paternity test had 
revealed Taylor Swift was her biologieal sister. 

When she ends the call. Swift looks at me and says, “This is so 
erazy. This is so erazy.” She repeats that phrase four times, eaeh time 
with aseending volume. 

Now, inside my skull, I am thinking one thought: This is not 
remotely crazy. It actually seems like the opposite of crazy. Why 
wouldn’t Justin Timberlake want to perform with the biggest enter- 
tainer in Ameriea, to an audience of 15,000 people who will lose their 
collective mind the moment he appears? I’d have been much more 
surprised if he’d ealled to turn her down. But then I remember that 
Swift is 25 years old, and that her entire ethos is based on experiene- 
ing (and interpreting) how her insane life would feel if she were 
exactly like the type of person who’d buy a ticket to this particular 
concert. She has more perspeetive than I do. Every extension of who 
she is and how she works is (indeed) “so erazy,” and what’s even era- 
zier is my inability to reeognize just how erazy it is. 

So Taylor Swift is right again. 




IF YOU DON’T TAKE SWIFT SERIOUSLY, you dou’t take eoutempo- 
rary musie seriously. With the (arguable) exeeptions of Kanye West 
and Beyonce Knowles, she is the most significant pop artist of the 
modern age. The seale of her eommereial supremaey defies parallel— 
she’s sold 1 million albums in a week three times, during an era when 
most major artists are thrilled to move 500,000 albums in a year. If 
a reeord as eomparatively dominant as 1989 had aetually existed in 
the year 1989, it would have surpassed the sales of Thriller. There is 
no demographie she does not tap into, whieh is obviously rare. But 
what’s even more atypieal is how that ubiquity is eritieally reeeived. 
Swift gets excellent reviews, particularly from the most significant 
arbiters of taste. (A 2011 New Yorker piece conceded that Swift’s 
reviews are “almost uniformly positive.”) She has never gratuitously 
sexualized her image and seems pathologieally averse to eontroversy. 
There’s simply no antecedent for this kind of career: a cross-genre, 
youth-oriented, critically acclaimed colossus based entirely on the 
intuitive songwriting merits of a single female artist. It’s as if mid- 
period Garth Brooks was also early Liz Phair, minus the hat and the 
swearing. As a phenomenon, it’s absolutely new. 

And this, somewhat predietably, ereates a new set of problems. 

Even within the most high-minded considerations of Swift’s music, 
there is inevitably some analysis (or speeulation) about her personal 
life. She’s an utterly eredible musieian who is eonsumed as a tabloid 
personality. Very often (and not without justification), that binary 
is attributed to ingrained biases against female performers. But it’s 
more complicated than that. Swift writes about her life so directly 
that the listener is forced to think about her persona in order to fully 
appreciate what she’s doing creatively. This is her greatest power: 
an ability to combine her art and her life so profoundly that both 
spheres become more interesting to everyone, regardless of their 
emotional investment in either. 

Swift clearly knows this is happening. But she can’t directly admit 
it, because it’s the kind of thing that only works when it seems aeei- 
dental. She’s careful how she describes the proeess, because you don’t 
beeome who she is by deseribing things earelessly. 



Even the most serious critics inevitably discuss the more tabloid 
aspects of your life. Is this valid? Does the fact that you write about 
yourself in such a confessional style require intelligent people to 
look at your music through that lens? 

I don’t feel there is any injustice when people expand beyond my 
musie and speeulate on who certain songs might be about. I’ve never 
named names, so I feel like I still have a sense of power over what 
people say— even if that isn’t Irae, and even if I don’t have any power 
over what people say about me. The fact that I’ve never confirmed 
who those songs are about makes me feel like there is still one eard 
I’m holding. So if you’re going to look at your life and say, “I get to 
play sold-out football stadiums all over the world. I get to eall up my 
favorite artists and ask them to perform with me, and most of the 
time they say yes. I get to be on the eover of this magazine”— this is 
all because I write songs about my own life. So I would feel a little 
strange eomplaining about how it’s eovered. 

But I’m not asking if it’s fair or unfair, or if the downside 
is worth the upside. I’m asking from an aesthetic perspective: Is 
thinking about your real life an essential part of appreciating 
your music? Could your music be enjoyed the same way in a 
vacuum, even if no one knew anything else about you? 

“Shake It Off” is one of my most sueeessful songs, and that has noth- 
ing direetly, intrieately pointedly personal in it. No one really says I 
stay out too late. I just thought it sounded good. 

Have you ever stopped yourself from writing a fictional lyric because 
you feared it would be incorrectly applied to your nonfictional life? 

No. Some of the things I write about on a song like “Blank Spaee” 
are satire. You take your ereative lieense and ereate things that are 
larger than life. You can write things like I get drunk on jealousy 
hut you’ll come hack each time you leave, ’cause darling I’m a night- 
mare dressed like a daydream. That is not my approaeh to relation- 
ships. But is it eool to write the narrative of a girl who’s erazy but 
seduetive but glamorous but nuts but manipulative? That was the 
eharaeter I felt the media had written for me, and for a long time I 
felt hurt by it. I took it personally. But as time went by, I realized it 
was kind of hilarious. 

It’s impossible for an artist to control how she is perceived. But 
an artist ean antieipate those pereeptions, whieh is almost as good. 
“A nuanced sense of humor does not translate on a general scale,” 
Swift says, “and I knew that going in. I knew some people would hear 
‘Blank Space’ and say. See, we were right about her. And at that point, I 
just figure if you don’t get the joke, you don’t deserve to get the joke.” 




THERE’S A LONG TRADITION of musieiaus expressing (oT pretend- 
ing to express) a degree of disinterest in how they are metabolized 
by the eulture. They elaim to ignore their own reviews while feigning 
a lack of discernment about what their audience wants or expects, 
since these are things that eannot be manipulated. Swift is not like 
this. She has an extrinsic focus that informs her creative process. 
Erom her perspeetive, not traeking how people view your work feels 
stranger than the alternative. 

“I went through a few years where I just never went online and 
never looked at blogs,” she recalls. “This was around 2013, when 
the only thing anyone wanted to write about me was about me and 
some guy. It was really damaging. You’re thinking, ‘Everybody goes 
on dates when they’re 22. It’s fine, right?’ Nope. Not when you’re in 
this situation, and everything you do is blown out of proportion and 
expanded upon. And all of a sudden, there’s an overriding opinion 
that doesn’t accurately reflect how you actually live your life. So I 
didn’t go online for a year and a half. I aetually forgot my Instagram 
password. But now I cheek in and see what’s happening. In 2015, that 
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stuff does matter. Beeause if enough people say the same thing about 
me, it becomes fact in the general public’s mind. So I monitor what 
people say about me, and if I see a theme, I know what that means. 
I’ve had it happen twice before. In 2010, it was She’s too young to get 
all these awards. Look how annoying she is when she wins. Is she even 
good? And then in 2013, it was She just writes songs about guys to get 
revenge. She’s hoy-erazy. She’s a prohlematie person. It will probably 
be something else again this year.” 

How you view this level of consciousness is proportional to how 
you feel about Swift as a public figure. There is a perpetual sense that 
nothing about her career is accidental and that nothing about her life 
is unmediated. These are not unusual thoughts to have about young 
mainstream stars. But what’s different with Swift is her autonomy. 
There is no Svengali directing her career; there is no stage mother 
pushing her toward the spotlight. She is in total control of her own 
constructed reality. If there was a machine that built humans out of 
positive millennial stereotypes. Swift would be its utopian creation. 

“I used to watch Behind theMusie every day,” she says. (Her favor- 
ite episode was the one about the Bangles.) “When other kids were 
watching normal shows. I’d watch Behind the Musie. And I would 
see these bands that were doing so well, and I’d wonder what went 
wrong. I thought about this a lot. And what I established in my brain 
was that a lack of self-awareness was always the downfall. That was 
always the catalyst for the loss of relevance and the loss of ambition 
and the loss of great art. So self-awareness has been such a huge 
part of what I try to achieve on a daily basis. It’s less about reputa- 
tion management and strategy and vanity than it is about trying to 
desperately preserve self-awareness, since that seems to be the first 
thing to go out the door when people find success.” 

The advantage of this self-focused fixation is clear. Swift is 
allowed to make whatever record she wants, based on the reason- 
able argument that she understands her specific space in the cul- 
ture more deeply than anyone around her. The making of 1989 is 
a prime example: She claims everyone at her label (the Nashville- 
based Big Machine) tried to persuade her not to make a straightfor- 
ward pop album. She recounts a litany of arguments with various 
label executives over every possible detail, from how much of her 
face would appear on the cover to how co-writer Max Martin would 
be credited in the liner notes. 

As far as I can tell. Swift won every one of these debates. 

“Even calling this record 1989 was a risk,” she says. “I had so 
many intense conversations where my label really tried to step in. 
I could tell they’d all gotten together and decided, ‘We gotta talk 
some sense into her. She’s had an established, astronomically suc- 
cessful career in country music. To shake that up would be the 
biggest mistake she ever makes.’ But to me, the safest thing I could 



do was take the biggest risk. I know how to write a song. I’m not 
confident about a lot of other aspects of my life, but I know how 
to write a song. I’d read a review of [2012’s] Red that said it wasn’t 
sonically cohesive. So that was what I wanted on 1989: an umbrella 
that would go over all of these songs, so that they all belonged on 
the same album. But then I’d go into the label office, and they were 
like, ‘Can we talk about putting a fiddle and a steel-guitar solo on 
‘Shake It Off’ to service country radio?’ I was trying to make the 
most honest record I could possibly make, and they were kind of 
asking me to be a little disingenuous about it: ‘Let’s capitalize on 
both markets.’ No, let’s not. Let’s choose a lane.” 




LIKE ALMOST ALL FAMOUS PEOPLE, Swift has two ways of Speak- 
ing. The first is the way she talks when she’s actively shaping the 
interview— optimistic, animated, and seemingly rehearsed (even 
when that’s impossible). The second is the way she talks when she 
cares less about the way the words are presented and more about the 
message itself (chin slightly down, brow slightly furrowed, timbre 
slightly deeper). The first way is how she talks when she’s on televi- 
sion; the second is unequivocal and less animatronic. But she oscil- 
lates between the two styles fluidly, because either faj this dissonance 
is less intentional than it appears or (h) she can tell I’m considerably 
more interested in anything delivered in the second style. 

Late in our lunch, I mention something that happened several 
years ago: By chance. I’d found myself having dinner with a former 
acquaintance of Swift’s who offhandedly described her as “calcu- 
lating.” This is the only moment during our interview when Swift 
appears remotely flustered. She really, really hates the word ealeulat- 
ing. She despises how it has become tethered to her iconography and 
believes the person I met has been the singular voice regurgitating 
this categorization. As she explains these things, her speech does not 
oscillate from the second mode. 

“Am I shooting from the hip?” she asks rhetorically. “Would any 
of this have happened if I was? In that sense, I do think about things 
before they happen. But here was someone taking a positive thing— 
the fact that I think about things and that I care about my work— and 
trying to make that into an insinuation about my personal life. Highly 
offensive. You can be accidentally successful for three or four years. 
Accidents happen. But careers take hard work.” 

Here we see Swift’s circuitous dilemma: Any attempt to appear less 
calculating scans as even more calculated. Because Swift’s profes- 
sional career has unspooled with such precision, it’s assumed that 
her social life is no less premeditated. This even applies to casual, 
non-romantic relationships. Over the ( text eontinued on page 174^ 
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The Copper Mine 
cocktail from Genuine 
Superette is how carrot 
juice gets craaaazy. 
opposite: Whole fried 
hen-of-the-woods by 
Upland. Looks amazing; 
tastes even better. 





BEST THINGS TO EAT, SCARF, SIP, SPREAD, 
SLAM, SAVOR, SCOOP, DIP, DOWMjO^ 

[YES, DOWNLOAD] §cDREm RIGHT NOW 





One Big 

Mushroom 

Trip 

I know you just 
got here, butgobaok 
one page, Just for 
a moment, and look at 
that thing. The whole 
hen-of-the-woods 
mushroom by Upland 
in N.Y.C. presents 
like some magioal 
fungus harvested from 
deep insidethe 
magioal-fungus forest: 
a big dramatis blossom 
of ’shroom, deep-fried 
and orispyandfleoked 
with snipped ohives. 
Texture-wise it starts 
out thin and orunohy, 
then gets softer 
and more mushroomy 
as you work your way 
down to the plate, 
where you’ll find a thiok 
and generous smear 
of herbed, riootta- 
esqueCloumage. 
Swipe wisely. You’ll 
want some on every 

bite.-BRENDAN VAUGHAN 



LOCAL, 

SUSTAINABLE, 

SEASONAL... 

COCKTAILS? 

Ourage-old love 
of booze and our 
newfound obsession 
with farm-freshness 
had a meet-cute 
at happy hour. In LA., 
bartender-forager 
Matthew Biancaniello 
twists the gimlet 
with peppery arugula. 
At N.Y.C.’s Genuine 
Superette, the 
Copper Mine [two 
pages back) pairs 
ginwithacarrot- 
parsnip-turmeric- 
and-morejuice, while 
AldenS Harlow in 
Cambridge cuts its 
rum-based Volcano 
withtomatillo 
and serrano. And 
Miami Beach’s Broken 
Shaker often farms 
upitscaipirinha- 
think pineapple, lime, 
and kale. Nutritious? 

Nah. But you do 
get a healthy buzz. 





6 

The Chef’s 

Best Eats 

of 2015 



Forme, the flavor of the 
moment is funky and pungent, 
with a bolonce between acidity, salt, 
and spice-ond the Cherry Wood 
Smoked Honey from Bee Local odds o 
deep, robust, smoky finish to things 
like poached beets and seared figs . " 

-RASSAMEE RUAYSUNTIA, LANGBAAN, PORTLAND, OR 
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CIt Rhymes, Trust Us3 



>THIS YEAR’S POKE-SV 1.0810^ 

in L. A. happened without 
explanation, praetieally 
overnight, yet we re amazed 
it took this long. Hawaii is 
so elose, and Rpoke bowl is the 
perfeet luneh food: eool eubes 
of raw fish (a.k.a the poke) 
and fresh aeeoutrements over 
riee. Poke Etc. in Carson keeps it 
simple. Sweetfin Poke in Santa 
Moniea goes the Cali-euisine 
route, like a snapper bowl with 



kale. Chef Erie Park eonverted z ^ 

z o 

his downtown hanh mi shop ^ S 

into Ghana Poke Co., pushing ^ 2 

build-your-own bowls with I 

bigeye tuna. (Get brown ^ 5 

heirloom sushi riee, ehile-mango < I 
poke, and extra avoeado.) Hell, < ^ 
even Gelson s, L. A. s posh ^ t 

groeery, installed a mean poke 5 ^ 

bar, selling marinated raw fish ^ ° 

by the pound. Non-Angelenos, ^ e 

now’s the time to get in on a ^ 

the ground floor.- BESH A RODE LL 
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►The 

Gjenius 

of Gjusta 



■ Gjusta, kid sister 
of Abbot Kinney star 
GJelina, is like the 
best of those hangar- 
sized food “-erias” 
people come back 
from Europe raving 
about. Only, since this 
is Venice Beach, LA., 
it’s on an anonymous 
block across from a 
Gold’s Gym. There’s 
no table service: Pick 
from the menus [the 
porchetta sandwich is 
highly recommended 



and over-delivers); 
point at the daily sides 
and salads behind 
the glass counters; 
ogle desserts. Juices, 
coffees, and Just- 
baked breads. There’s 
wide latitude to a meal 
here. In an increasingly 
well-heeled hood, 
that this place exists 
marks a victory 
for the bare feet and 
board shorts that 
settled Venice Beach. 

-DANIEL RILEY 
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THE MUST-ORDER 
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SLICED BREAD: 
Still Litboatmt 



• BY THE TIME you S6t foot in Semilla in Williamsburg, Brooklyn, for the 
$85 prix fixe— take it or leave it— you already know that the mercurial 
nine-to-12-course menu is inventively, intensely veggie-centric, if not outright 
vegetarian. Only, you have no clue that the best course (which is saying a lot) 
will be the bread. The slices arrive about halfway through, crisp on the outside, 
chewy-soft inside— carbo-paeans to ancient grains and the power of long- 
fermentation baking, somehow elevated even higher by spreads like butter in its 
own sour buttermilk. Could this bread basket get better? Yes. Refills are free. 
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Pucker Up While 
You Get Tore Up 



■ From what were once craft’s 
snootiest heights come modern 
takes on two old-school sour brews. 
Gose [say “goes-uhh”) is smooth 
and bright, its edge softened with 
coriander and a dash of salt. Try 
Boulevard Hibiscus Gose [pink, 
yes, but tart instead of flowery). Off 
Color Troublesome [creamy, salty, 
even a little savory), and Westbrook 
Gose [the briniest, cut with lemon). 

Then we get to Berliner Weisse, 
a beer [usually wheat) laced 
with lactic acid, prickling and sharp. 
Urban Artifact Finn uses citrusy 
hops to amp up the tartness, 
while Dogfish Head Festina Peche 
plays it against barely-there peach. 
And then you have Bear Republic 
Tartare, which-warning-is 
puckeringly sour. At least all these 
beers are low-alcohol, so whatever 
kick they administer to your tongue 
won’t carry over to your head 
the next morning. -WILLIAM bostwick 
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WE BET 
YOU CAN’T 
EAT JUST 
ONE ORDER 



• YOU THINK A PACKAGED 

snack is safely, idyllically 
lowbrow, but then chefs ruin it 
with their delicious creativity. 
Korean joint Oiji in N.Y.C., 
inspired by chips that started 
a craze in Seoul— as in, bags 
sold on eBay— douses paper-thin 
potato in honey, butter, and a 
dash of cayenne pepper (that’s 
them above). At Bottlefork in 
Chicago, chips are shaken with 
malt-vinegar powder and a 
poached egg for a saucy-crackly 
mess. And Belcampo Santa 
Monica fries chips in beef tallow 
and serves ’em with Taleggio 
sauce. Great, now onion dip’s 
ruined, too.- d e b b i e lee 




The Year’s Best Burger* 

*HAS NO MEAT 

■ Maybe the best thing about N.Y.C. chef Brooks Headley’s 
raved-about Superiority Burger-better even than the 
nutty patty, the roasted umami-bomb tomato, the fact that 
no cows were harmed in the creation of this sandwich- 
is the texture. The bun squishes. The lettuce crunches. The 
pickles snap. That patty, made from ingredients Headley 
won’t divulge and miles beyond whatever your vegan friends 
use to assaultyour grill during barbecues, has genuine 
heft. Who knew that in the perfectly proportioned Platonic 
ideal of a burger, beef isn’t even necessary?- nick marino 







Salt Tiutt’s 

«( Old 



■ Angelo Garro of 
San Francisco is, by 
trade, a blacksmith, 
but he’s equally well 
knownasasaltsmith. 
Omnivore Salt is a 
blend passed down by 
his late Sicilian nonno; 
a pure sea-salt base. 



fennel, and hot 
peppers mixed in a 
secret ratio you 
can’t figure out and 
he won’t share. 
Doesn’t matter. Rub 
itonanything- 
animal parts, grilled 
vegetables, an open 



wound. It’s suddenly 
better. You can’t 
pinpoint exactly why, 
only that the flavor’s 
heightened, like the 
volume’s been turned 
up a notch. Best not 
to question Nonna’s 
magic. -JON wilde 




The Chefs Best Eats 
of 2015 



^ ^ \Ne just storied baking bo by 
W W artichokes in terro-cotto 
cozueios, which con sustain very high 
temperatures. The vegetobies sort of 
melt in their own Juices, with white 
wine, butter, and goriic. Right before 
we serve it, we top it with some 
breodcrumbs."-GR^G vernick, vernick 

FOOD & DRINK, PHILADELPHIA 
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I Asia’s Come for 
^ I Your Mustard 

The next generation of pantry staples to squirt, spoon, and slather on your 
food oil have their roots in Far Eastern cuisine. 




Mother-in-Law’s 
KimchiGochujang 
This fermented chile 
paste is the ketchup 
of Korea. Whisk with 
water until pourable, 
then let it add a 
spicy uppercut to 
anything savory. 
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Mixers, 

Re- 

Mixed 



Empire Sriracha 
Mayonnaise 
You could add hot 
sauce to Hellmann’s, 
but this small-batch 
Brooklyn mayo Cwe 
know) uses an in- 
house sriracha oil that 
beats the “rooster.” 



■ 2015: The year your 
home bar beat out the 

bar bar Pickett’s #1 
Medium Spicy Ginger 
Beer concentrate 
lets you make a Moscow 
Mule with just the 
right kick. G&T’sstop 
being boring with 
fruit and spice liqueurs 
from France’s 130-year- 
old Giffard.And Dram 
Honey Chamomile 
Cocktail Bitters will 
gladlyturn a whiskey 
into a proper nightcap. 



Apinya Thai Basil AJi 
Peruvian ojf verde- 
a bright, spicy green 
sauce often served 
with rotisserie 
chicken-is rebooted 
with Thai chiles 
and basil fora fire- 
and-herbs boost.- d. l. 



WAIT, 
BAGELS 
FROM L.A.? 
REALLY? 

Hard to believe a 
couple of food-truck- 
running Angelenos 
could battle the 
New York bagel, but 
the Yeastie Boys 
rise above pretenders. 
Theirsacrilegious 
West Coast fillings 
[alfalfa sprouts 
and avocados are 
mandatory round 
here) are forgivable 
when the foundation 
is so solid. Besides, 
we’re no purists- 
we’lltakeCheddar- 
covered over poppy 
seeds any day.- D.L. 
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The Freshest Old-School 
Tasting Menu 

• SEATTLE’S CANLis— established in 1950 
and now run by the founder’s grandsons— 
was a place I felt I should already have 
eaten at, not one I was dying to try. But I’d 
forgotten: In March, it brought on then 
28-year-old chef Brady Williams from 
Brooklyn’s Blanca, the apotheosis of hipster 
haute cuisine. Where the food had been 
great, by ah accounts, since Harry Truman 
held office, today the seven-course tasting 
menu at Canlis is thrilling— the briny 
sweetness of local vermouth-kissed spot 
prawns, the meaty funk of 28-day dry-aged 
lamb. The dining room is a midcentury 
masterpiece perched over Lake Union, but in 
the Canlis kitchen, it’s right uow.-stan parish 
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The Chef’s Best 
Eats of 2015 



6 ^. ' Kinoko, roosted-soybeon powder, 

is used for sweets in Japan- it has this 
extraordinary nutty flavor. We use it to moke 
ice cream for Kyoto Rye Crepes and Fig Jam- or, 
on the savory side, in o sauce with sesame oil, 
rice vinegar, and soy for serving with cucumbers 
orFuyupersimmons.”-SJ\J^RJ brioza, the progress 

AND STATE BIRD PROVISIONS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Oui^ Hidhest 

Eilililos 



• BACK IN THE DARK agCS 

of American drug policy, your 
buddy’s dust-dry homemade 
pot brownies were a Russian 
roulette of potency. But the 
rising tide of legalization has 
blessed us with scientifically 
engineered, utterly delicious 
highs. The Venice Cookie Co.’s 
Cannabis Lemonade goes from 
sour to a sativa-laced headrush. 



(Remember: It’s two servings 
per bottle.) In Colorado, 
Incredibles’ Affogato chocolate 
bar is a gateway drug to more 
affogato chocolate. While 
gummy candies from Soulful 
Medibles in Portland, Oregon, 
have good vibes and great 
flavors (try the pineapple), and 
can disappear into a bag of 
Sour Patch Kids before a flight. 
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HELP MAKE 
AMERICA 
BISCUITY AGAIN 



■ Stay with me, but 
Callie’s Black Pepper 
Bacon Biscuits, 
shipped to you from 
Charleston by Callie’s 
daughter, Carrie 
C24for$46), are the 
manifestation of 
the New American 
Dream-insofaras 



you get soft, flaky 
black-pepper-bacon 
biscuits, chewy and 
salty and addictive, 
made steamy in 
your own oven, with 
nothing more than 
a click. God bless this 
nation. And FedEx. 

-BENJY HANSEN-BUNDY 




A A 



THE MUST-ORDER 






God’s 

Doritos 



■ San Francisco’s Nopalito serves 
“authentic Mexican food made 
with organic, sustainable 
ingredients.” So what’s the deal 
with Totopos con Chile, an appetizer 
that reads as soggy Doritos with 
crema, grated Cotija, and lime? 
Fresh corn chips are tossed in a 
fiery housemade saisa de arbol, 
which coats without killing crunch. 
Get an extra side of the cooling 
crema and-whatthe hell-a second 
order of this $7 masterpiece. -s.p. 




MY MOM’S 
PICKLES 

>SHE DOESN’T Sell 

them, you ean t get them, 
and until she dropped 
off a Mason jar this 
spring, it’d been a solid 
deeade sinee I’d eaten 
my mom’s own bread- 
and-butter pickles. 

I’d forgotten about the 
slithery onions, the zing 
of the mustard seeds, 
how perfeetly a plated 
pile of those eleetrie 
green dises upgraded 
an after-sehool grilled 
eheese sandwieh. 

Best thing I ate this 
year? A serving of 
sense memory- J .w. 
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BRING HOME 
YOUR VACATION 

■ Maybe you went to 
Tulum and were blown 
away by Hartwood; 
maybe yourfriends 
went and won’t stop ^ 

talking about it. Either o 

way, what use do you “ 

have for a cookbook ^ 

from an electricity- ^ 

less locavore Yucatan 
restaurant? Everything. z 

In the Whole Foods ^ 

era, Hartwood’s ^ 

ingredients are close ^ 

at hand, and dishes ^ 

a: 

like braised short ^ 

ribs with chile-spiked “ 

creamed corn work u 

even if you don’t have “ 

a wood-fired oven m 

inanopen-airjungle g 

kitchen.- N.M. ° 






Don’t 
Forget 
to Tip 
Your Web 
Server 

■ Google wants 
to help you crack the 
door of that hyped 
new spot with its 
PopularTimes graphs, 
\Nh\ch-getthis- 
graphoutthe most 
popular times for any 
restaurant. Search 
a name on your phone, 
tap the “More About...” 
button, and discover 
why Tuesday is 
your new favorite 
date night.- j.w. 



4 $ 

The Chefs 

Best 
Eats of 

2015 

A shrub 
is made of 
overripe fruit- 
we use novels, 
Meyer lemons, 
sotsumas, and 
grapefruit-plus 
vinegar and 
sugar. We odd it 
to beer for a 
shandy. It's oil 
I wont to drink." 

-CHRIS SHEPHERD, 
UNDERBELLY, HOUSTON 



THE BICOASTAL PB&J 

An East Coast peanut butter and a West Coast jelly heal the wound left open by Biggie and Pac. 



PEANUT BUTTER ON CRACK 

• No one shuts up about Roberta’s, the 
Italianate osteria-slash-food-lab in Bushwick, 
Brooklyn. Yet few know this place sells 
its own peanut butter. The slightly crystalline 
texture turns luscious-smooth in your 
mouth as you catch a burst of chile heat 
and... coffee? Then you wish the jars 
weren’t so small. At least it’s an excuse to 
visit (though you can call and order, too). 



JOIN THE JAM CULT 

• Sqirl, the beloved breakfast spot in 
Silver Lake, L.A., was built on Jessica 
Koslow’s preserves, made in copper pans 
with local ingredients. “The Persian 
Mulberry is basically caviar,” says Koslow, 
since mulberries exist only one month 
a year. But don’t sleep on Liberty raspberry 
with Tahitian vanilla bean— the sweetness 
to Roberta’s peanut-butter lunacy- b. h. b. 
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Amber Rose wrote the book on it. No, seriously: Kanye’s infamous 
ex, Wiz Khalifa’s baby mama, America’s toughest bald 
babe since Sigourney Weaver in Alien 3, is about to publish a book 
of life lessons called How to Be a Bad Bitch. Like Amber herself, 
it’s all heart. Unlike Amber, it’s not that thick! The teen 
stripper turned megalomaniac muse spoke to Carrie Battan 
about her beautiful dark twisted journey to the top 



Every week. Amber Rose teaehes her 
2-year-old son a new word. This week’s word 
is teehnieally not a word at all (TMZ will 
point this out after she’s uploaded a video 
of her lesson to Instagram) but it eomes 
in handy as we try to explain to him why 
there’s a reporter here on a Sunday after- 
noon— a stranger lounging in the palatial 
master bedroom of Mommy’s house in the 
Hollywood Hills. Both Nas and Freneh 
Montana lived here before, Rose says. She 
still gets their mail. 

“Hey Sebastian, what’s the new word we 
learned this week?” Rose asks. “Con-ver- 
sate,” says Sebastian, whose father is the rap- 
per and Stoner king Wiz Khalifa. Khalifa and 



MORE w Amber Rose, bigger and balderTGQ.COM 



Rose are in the middle of a messy divorce, but 
Rose, 32, still has a tattoo of his shit-eating 
grin on her left arm. Sebastian peers up at 
us, looking a bit bored. “To engage in conver- 
sation,” he says, and we erupt in cheers. We 
revisit last week’s translucent— 

Rose holds up a bottle of water. “You can see 
through it,” Sebastian says. (Also translucent: 
the tanning bed in the corner, across from 
the decorative stripper pole.) 

She lights a cigarette. Calling Amber Rose 
hot is like saying caviar is a good source of 
protein: It’s technically true, but insufficient 
to capture her unique, otherworldly perfec- 
tion. Rose is one of the few women in history 
who were meant to walk the earth with their 
heads shaved. Without makeup, she looks 
even more surreal— like a character from a 



virtual-reality game who feeds on Swarovski 
crystals and male blood. 

Rose pleads with Sebastian to come over 
to the couch and cuddle. After he obliges, 
she bows her exquisitely shaped head and 
he licks the top, like a lizard. “It tastes like 
pumpkin pie,” he announces. 

It’s a sweet scene. But it also conjures, 
somewhat awkwardly, the very thing Rose 
has been trying to escape: her past with one 
particularly famous and influential man. 
(Hint: It’s not Khalifa.) There is no way to 
watch Amber Rose’s head being licked, even 
by her toddler son, without recalling the 
iconic Terry Richardson photo of Kanye 
West doing the same. Rose is so sick of talk- 
ing about West— m?/ ex, she calls him, never 
using his name— but right now she doesn’t 
have to say a word for his ghost to appear. 

Let’s get this out of the way: Amber Rose 
is the most famous girlfriend in rap history. 
She went from the streets of South Philly to 
the stripper pole to music videos to Kanye’s 
arm, where she stayed for two of the most 
turbulent years of his career— the period fol- 
lowing his mother’s death in 2007, and the 
ambivalent reception to 808s 8c Heartbreak— 
all while becoming an object of fascination 
among gossip blogs. Rose was in the audi- 
ence watching in proud exasperation as 
West stormed the stage during Taylor Swift’s 
VMA acceptance speech, and she was along 
for the self-imposed exile that followed. She 
was with him as he masterminded his own 
redemption on My Beautiful Dark Twisted 
Fantasy, an album that rendered the demise 
of their borderline-pornographic relation- 
ship in hi-def. (To this day, she won’t listen 
to it: “Never, ever, ever. It’s just not for me.”) 

Now Rose is on a mission to prove that 
there are more interesting things about 
Amber Rose than her entombed romance 
with the most interesting man in culture. She 
has inserted herself into today’s pop-feminist 
moment, showing up on Amy Schumer’s 
sketch show (“She’s sick, she’s dope,” Rose 
says, “and she’s a really good kisser”) and at 
the VMAs in a getup hand-painted with the 
words GOLDDiGGER and WHORE, speaking 
out against anyone who’s ever engaged in slut 
shaming. It’s become her crusade— her post- 
Kanye-and-Wiz raison d’etre. And now she’s 
publishing her manifesto: a self-help guide 
called How to Be a Bad Bitch, 256 pages of 
memoir and motivational stem- winding for 
Rose-minded aspirants. 

“I have my own house. I have a Ferrari. I 
have a Jeep. I have an Escalade. I have two 
Can-Ams. I have a beautiful son, two assis- 
tants, lawyers,” she says. We’re out by her 
pool. She lights another cigarette. “It does 
become intimidating for a man. I do feel 
more comfortable with someone who’s liv- 
ing up to par with me.” 1 



CARRIE RATTAN is a Writer inNew York City. 
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NEW M-ANTRft 
FDR OFFICE : 
ATTIRE THIS 
FALL 15^ BE > • - 
A6GRE55IUE. 50 
GQ FULL TILT 
IN ONE OF THESE 
CHALK-STRIPED 
BUSINESS SUITS, 
LIKE ULTRA- ” 
UER5ATILE ACTOR 



HE OF UILLAIN0U5 
THOR' FAME-AND 
NON, A TURN AS 
HANK NILLIAMS 



They’re like pinstriped suits, but blurrier. So think of each suit here as a less 
rigid take on the classic bossy suit — ideal for our less rigid sartorial era. 



10 THINGS VOU NEED TO KNON 
ABOUT EHALK-5TRIPED SUITS 



suit $2,214 Etro I shirt $98 John Varvatos Star USA | tie $19, tie bar $15 (throughout), pocket square $10 The Tie Bar | trench coat $1,395 Burberry Brit | shoes $580 Church’ 
umbrella James Smith & Sons I briefcase Salvatore Ferragamo I location (throughout) Soho, London 








They come in single- or double-breasted versions. (The double 
breasted one will provoke twice as many double takes.) 



They pop harder with timeless business-guy gear like a badass watch, 
a briefcase, and an umbrella. 



suit $1,150, shirt $185, tie $85 Polo Ralph Lauren | pocket square The Hill-Side I watch Cartier 




MEET HANK 
WILLIAMS 
THE FOURTH 







By the time Tom Hiddleston finished shooting 
Guillermo del Toro's new horror film, Crimson 
Peak, he was really, really ready to leave 
del Toro's beautiful, bleak world. “I need to 
see the sunshine,” he says, “and I need to swim 
in the ocean, and I need to be my blond self 
for a bit.” Audiences who know Hiddleston as 
Loki from Thor might see Crimson Peak — a 
haunted-house thriller accented by del Toro's 
by-now-standard gore-geous violence — and 
think he's found his niche in dark characters 
with nasty hair. But the 34-year-old Brit has 
other plans: “I'm so up for a romantic comedy 
at this point.” 

Though that might just be rhetoric: 
Considering the blueprint he's selected for 
himself, it's difficult to imagine him making 
the leap to rom-coms anytime soon. “You hang 
your identity on those films you unconsciously 
select as the game changers,” Hiddleston says, 
listing byway of example The Last of the 
Moh/cons for Daniel Day-Lewis, The Remains 
of the Doy for Anthony Hopkins, and Heat 
for Robert De Niro and Al Pacino. “And it's 
inevitable that now that I'm an actor, that's 
the type of work I'm drawn to.” 

Following Crimson Peak, Hiddleston plays 
iconic country crooner Hank Williams in 
the Thanksgiving biopic /Sowfhe Light. With 
Nashville musician Rodney Crowell as his 
southern spirit guide, Hiddleston spent five 
weeks learning to talk and sing like Williams. 
“Rodney said, ‘Tommy boy, we gotta get 
rid of the polite Englishman. If you're Hank 
Williams, you're singin'the blues,' ” Hiddleston 
says in a perfect Alabama accent. When he 
ultimately slips back into his Eton-forged 
English, it sounds like he's faking it — but for 
now he plays with his new shiny toy, a southern 
drawl: “Modulating my inflection and being 
precise about vocal tone is important, but 
the most important thing is to mean it as much 
as Hank meant it.... You sit back on the beat. 
You ain't in no hurry, you got plenty of time.” 

— LAUREN LARSON 



0 You can wear chalk stripes with sneakers, too, making your transition Chalk stripes work best on heavyweight winter suits like this flannel. 

to the gym that much easier. ' As it gets chilly, just add a sweater (and leave the topcoat at home), 

suit $1,795 Boglioli I sweater $335 Maison Kitsune I shirt $88 J.Crew Crosby I tie $70 J.Crew | sneakers $790 Tom Ford I bag Bally 





0 The lines have gotten thicker. Wearing stripes this bold projects Yes, you can wear stripes with patterned shirts and ties. Just make sure 

major confidence. And in business, what’s more important than that? all the patterns aren’t the same scale, 

suit $2,495 Miller's Oath | shirt $375 Ermenegildo Zegna I tie $150 Alexander Olch | pocket square Brunello Cucinelli I watch Longines I bike Hoy Fiorenzuola at Evans Cycles West End, London 
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□ Stripes go with stripes. So when you're reaching for a tie in the 
morning, you’re safe with either horizontal or diagonal, 
suit $3,595, tie $125 Canali I shirt $325 Burberry London | shoes Gucci I pocket square Tom Ford 
where to buy it? go to gq.com/go/fashiondirectories 



These suits look best with the top button fastened, even when you're 
on the move. Now go get yourself a promotion already. 





HON TO FINO THE RIGHT 
NATCH FOR VOU 




SURE, YOUR PHONE TELLS TIME. BUT THE HATCH HORLO IS HIOER AND MORE 
STYLISH THAN EUER. IN THIS STATE-OF-THE-ART BUYER’S GUIDE. 

HE HELP YOU FIND A TIMEPIECE THAT SUITS YOUR TASTE AND YOUR BUDGET 
BY HACKING YOU THROUGH THE CATEGORIES THAT MATTER-AND SHOHING 
YOU ALL THE SHEETEST NEH HRIST MACHINES MONEY CAN BUY 



Tudor $4,100 
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Hamilton $945 I TAG Heuer $2,400 ' 



SERIOUS 

HATCHES^ 

^FOR PEOPLE NHO 
ARE MEN TO 
SERIOUS MATCHES 



There are 145 badass watches in the photo on the 
previous page, so let the record show that 2015 
isn't just the year motion-activated, GPS-enabled, 
tweeting smartwatches landed. It's also boom 
times for old-school watchmakers who still pride 
themselves on peerless design and precision 
timekeeping. If those hold value for you, check 
out the duo at left. Either will add polish to your 
look — and get you to meetings punctually. Call us 
crazy, but we still think that's more than enough. 

FOR WATCHES ON PREVIOUS PAGE, GO TO GQ.COM 



THE ROUGHNECK’S GUIDE 
TO ELEGANT DIALS 



• Did you know there’s a difference between a casual watch and a dressy one? The five stately 
pieces at right are designed to be worn with suits and tuxes, but these days the cool kids 
are choosing minimalist dials over hulking chronographs — and still wearing them with jeans. 




Clive Owen 

actor and 
Jaeqer-LeCoultre 
wearer 



ft BRIEF INTERUIEW ABOUT WftTCHES 

VO, CLIUE! WHV DO VOU 
PREFER A SLEEK DRESS NOTCH 
TO SOMETHING SPORTY? 

T DO SOMETIMES HEAR A 
SPORTY HATCH, BUT GENERALLY 
I PREFER SOMETHING COOL, 
ELEGANT, AND UNDERSTATED. 
I'M NOT A FAN OF BEING LOUD, 
OBUIOUS, AND EXTROUERTED- 
IN HATCHES OR IN ACTING.” 



BRACELETS THAT TICK 



For centuries, men 
have claimed to 
love watches 
for their design 
and brilliant 
engineering. Fair 
enough. But the 
dirty secret of 
horology (that's the 



study of timepieces) 
is that many of 
us simply like 
to array ourselves 
with precious 
metals. Call it man 
jewelry if you 
must, but for 
high-design wrist 



adornment, 
you can't beat 
Cartier, Bulgari, 
and Tiffany. 

(Just remember 
to pick up a little 
something for 
your lady while 
you're in the store.) 





HON BLOHING CASH ON A ROLEX CAN 
BE VOUR SMARTEST MONEY MOUE 



• Seventeen years ago, I bought 
a Rolex as a birthday gift to 
myself. I'd been thinking about it 
for weeks. I wanted a stainless 
Air King with a smooth bezel, no 
day date, and sticks rather than 
numbers, which is not easy 
to find. One day I walked into the 
old Tourneau on 34th Street in 
Manhattan, and there it was on a 
pedestal. I thought, “Holy shit! 



Now I really have to buy it!” So 
I went out on the sidewalk and just 
paced for a while. When I finally 
pulled the trigger, I paid $2,650 
for it — which was a lot of money. 
But a watch is a good investment, 
especially a Rolex. They're going 
fortwice that much now. — JIM 
MOORE, GQ GREATIVE DIREOTOR 



Rolex $5,050 



Cartier $7,150 



Bulgari $23,900 



Tiffany & Co. $4,750 




FROM TOP 
Piaget $15,200 
Hamilton $945 
Bulova $175 
Hermes $18,500 
Jaeger-LeCoultre $7,750 






GREAT 

MENS 

FOR PENNV- 
PINCHERS AND 
COMMITMENT- 
PHOBES 



• Buying a big-ticket watch is 
a commitment just shy of 
matrimony. You save up for it, 
you buy it, you wear it till the 
undertaker pries it off your cold, 
dead, farmer's-tanned wrist. But 
what if you don't want to marry 
yourwatch? Whatif you are 
indecisive, style-schizophrenic, 
cheap, or just plain broke? 

Luckily, there's a new trend 
that caters to guys who prefer 
a whole drawerful of niftily 
designed and inexpensive 
watches. Guys who don't care 
if a watch is automatic or guartz, 
as long as it looks cool and 
won't cause financial ruin when 
left for good on a hotel-room 
sink. To be clear: We fully endorse 
this less precious approach to 
watches. It's fine to shop for 
wristwearthe way you shop for 
plaid shirts: Buy them affordably 
and buy them often. Because 
as you can see here, there are 
now countless highly covetable 
(and Instagrammable) entries in 
the “damn, that's cheap” category. 



CLOCKWISE FROM TOP RIGHT 
HyperGrand at Urban Outfitters $129 
Miansai $185 I Shore Projects $190 
Great George $250 I South Lane $275 
Nixon $200 I Timex $65 




HATCHES YOU COUET, 
NAMES YOU TRUST 



It's not just the tech companies who are muscling in on the terrain of the watch brands. 
In recent years, global fashion's biggest houses have worked with top Swiss movement 
manufacturers to develop these hunks of high style. So if a name like Seiko doesn't 
mean much to you but Dior rings all the right bells, you just found the watch for you. 



Burberry $1,895 



Gucci $1,525 



Dior Timepieces $6,550 



Dolce & Gabbana $2,950 



Louis Vuitton $5,150 



Emporio Armani $1,295 













MEET THE VOUNG 
AMERIEAN5 
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Used to be, a watch was 
either Swiss-made or it was 
junk. But a new generation 
of upstart brands repping 
the U.S.A. are changing 
that. At Weiss and Shinola, 
movements are still made 
in Switzerland, but the 
watches themselves are 
assembled in L.A. and 
Detroit, respectively. 

For master watchmaker 



Cameron Weiss, the 
stated intent is to “restore 
prestige to American 
watchmaking.” The best 
part? With a rugged strap 
and military dial, your 
hardscrabble timepiece 
looks perfect with your 
Cone Denim (North 
Carolina), your Shinola 
bike (Detroit), and your 
Filson jacket (Seattle). 



Shinola $625 I Weiss Watch Company $1,500 I Filson $600 



CONTEMPORARV 
ART VOU CAN NEAR 



• Back in the '40s, 
Movado released 
whatwould become 
the world's most 
famous minimal 
watch: the Museum 
dial, marked 
only by a gold dot 
in the 12 position to 
representthe sun. 
Nowthe brand 
is introducing the 
Edge, a new 
Museum-inspired 
design from Yves 
Behar, a.k.a. the 
guy who dreamed 
up Jawbone's 
Jambox and 
Prada's Luna Rossa 
cologne bottle. 





Yves Behar 

designer 



A GRIEF INTERUIEN AGOUT HATCHES 

VO, VUES! HHAT HAS VOUR INSPIRATION 
FOR THE ELECTRIC BLUE OIAL? 

‘THERE’S A BLUE-AND-BLACK SHIRT THAT 
I’UE HAD FOR A FEN VEARS. IT’S A COLOR 
COMBINATION THAT FEELS RESTRAINED 
AND BOLD AT THE SAME TIME. THE NATCH 
IS FOR SOMEONE NHO APPRECIATES 
THAT RICHLV DETAILED MINIMALISM.” 




LOOK 
LIKE A 
S30K 
MAN 

CEUEN IF 
VOU’UE 
ONLY GOT 
A FEH 
HUNDRED 
BUCKS] 



Before we conclude 
this timepiece 
primer, we just 
want to say this last 
thing: Remember 
that whether 
you're diversifying 
a collection or 
strapping up for the 
first time, the power 
is in your hands. 

Not the salesman's 
hands. Or the hands 
of the rich-looking 
dude next to you 
at the counter. So 
if you wear $250 
sneakers but wouldn't 
spend half that on 
a timepiece, there's 
a watch for you. If 
you want to invest a 
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a new best friend you 



won't take off until 
the day you upgrade 
to a Patek Philippe, 
make it happen. 

And if you want to 
wear gold — the 
most eye-grabbing 
and ballerific watch 
metal of them all — 
then by God, man, 
get yourself some 
gold. You can buy 
into an Omega that 
looks laser-crafted 
by the watch deities 
themselves, or this 
gold-toned Kors 
number that achieves 
the same effect. 

Just scan your bank 
account, scour these 
pages, and seize 
the moment — 
before it ticks away. 
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It was the most notorious American wartime atrocity in decades, 
a tragedy about which he has never spoken. Now, for the first time. 
Bales explains how he could do something so unimaginable— and 
how that one long night was actually ten violent years in the making 



~ BY BRENDAN VAUGHAN 



I. KANDAHAR, AFGHANISTAN | MARCH 5, 2012 

Through the scope of his sniper rifle, Staff Sergeant 
Robert Bales watched a man in a spotless white tunic 
oil through a grape field. The man was a few hundred 
away, dipping in and out of view as he traversed 
"-foot ditches separating each row of vines. He 
ried a shovel and appeared to be talking on a cell 
hone— or was that an Icom radio? Every so often the 
man stopped, dug a few scoops of dirt, and moved on. 
He reversed direction for a few steps, then switched 
back again. He never stopped talking on his device. 
Bales thought. What the fuck is this? 



A hypervigilant infantryman in his fourth combat tour in the past 
nine years, Sergeant Bales had been ordered to his sentry position 
on the roof of his base, VSP Belambai, because U.S. forces in the 
area were under attaek. Minutes earlier an lED had ripped through 
an armored vehiele as it earried hve soldiers baek to the base. The 
explosion flipped the truek, eoncussing several of the men inside, 
none seriously wounded. But Taliban strikes like these often eome 
in elusters— a blast to get things started, followed by additional 
bombs targeting responders— so everyone on the base had shifted 
to a defensive posture. A quiek-reaetion foree was deployed to the 
blast site, now a seene of smoke, shrapnel, and debris, the husk of 
the smoldering vehiele lying on its side. Bales had been sent to the 
roof to traek the guy in the white tunie. 

Now, as he watehed, the man moved in the direetion of the wreek- 
age. This struck Bales as strange. What farmer tending his vines 
moved toward that kind of ehaos? 

The man was 400 yards from the site now and elosing. He was still 
holding the deviee. Three hundred hfty yards. Three hundred. Fuck. 
The eall Bales felt he had to make would be mueh easier if he eould 
see the deviee the man earried. The rules of engagement allowed U.S. 
soldiers to take out any suspeeted insurgent holding an leom radio, 
the Taliban’s detonator of choice for remotely activating lEDs. But 
the guy was too far away. Bales eouldn’t tell. He deeided not to shoot. 

Minutes later, the bomb teeh elearing the blast site, a Navy petty 
offieer named John Asbury stepped over a wall near a tall dead tree 
and...500M 



This second blast did far more damage than the hrst, shearing 
Asbury’s left leg eleanly at the knee. 

T wo DAYS LATER, Bales and a eouple of dozen soldiers were 
sent to the seene of the attaek to examine the blown-up vehiele 
and harvest any salvageable parts. They were out in the open, 
exposed to the enemy, so they worked with urgeney. 












At the eenter of the blast site was that old dead tree, about 30 
feet tall, visible for hundreds of yards. It was elear that whoever ’d 
planted the second lED had used the tree as a marker, setting off 
the bomb when the Amerieans drew near it. Bales deeided it was a 
seeurity threat and must be removed. 

Eirst the soldiers tried a ehain saw, but the blade was too dull. So 
they deeided to “deteord” the tree— wrap it with explosive tubing 
and take it down by blowing it up. That worked, but then the trunk 
got wedged between two adobe walls, forcing even more time and 
effort to free it. All this took hours, during whieh time Bales and his 
men were taking light hre from the Taliban. No one got hit, but Bales 
was keyed up, frustrated, worried about a full-on attaek. It was late 
afternoon by the time they managed to drag the tree baek to the base, 
where it sat for days, a reminder of the enemy’s suffocating pres- 
ence— and, in Bales’s mind, of his own inability to stop the insurgent 
that he believed triggered the lED. 

The other soldiers wanted to simply haul the tree into a burn pit. 
To Bales, this would not do. He wanted to destroy the thing himself. 
Einally, on the morning of Saturday, Mareh 10, 2012, after hxating on 
this symbol of failure for three days and mostly sleepless nights. Bales 
went at the tree with a hand axe. It took him eight hours— in full view 
of the entire base— but he eventually sueeeeded in ehopping it to bits. 

“This tree was used to hurt my friends, man,” Bales told me 
reeently, reealling the episode in an odd, detaehed tone. “It was used 
by the enemy. I had to see it go, you know?” 

Later that evening. Bales would turn his rage to less symbolie tar- 
gets. Shortly after midnight, under eover of a deep rural darkness. 
Bales slipped away from the base and walked to a nearby village, 
where he killed four Afghans, ineluding a 3-year-old girl. Then, after 
returning to his base to reload and telling another soldier what he 
had done. Bales left again to murder 12 more in another village just 
down the road. Of the 16 people he killed, four were men, four were 
women, and eight were ehildren. The youngest was 2. 

A few hours later, the world awoke to what eame to be known 
as the Kandahar massacre, the deadliest atrocity committed by 
an Ameriean soldier sinee the My Lai massaere in 1968, when 
Lieutenant William Galley’s platoon slaughtered hundreds of 
Vietnamese civilians. As with that horrihc chapter in our history, 
Bales’s rampage oeeurred late in a long and ultimately fruitless eam- 
paign, raising uneomfortable questions about the wisdom of the war 
and its effeet on the soldiers we ask to hght it. 

The story of the Kandahar massaere has been told in part by the 
Army’s proseeutors; by the press; by Bales’s eomrades, eommanders, 
and defense eounsel; and by the Afghan survivors, some of whom 
tell a more complicated tale than the one that emerged at Bales’s 
eourt-martial. But it has never been told in full, beeause it has never 
been told by the man who perpetrated it. 

“It’s difficult to talk about,” Bales acknowledged in the first of many 
eonversations we shared over a period of months. Bales speaking 
from the U.S. Diseiplinary Barraeks at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, me 
from my offiee at One World Trade Center, high above the ghost pools 
where the twin towers used to be, the very spot where this Ameriean 
tragedy began. “But I want to tell you the story.” 

II. SEPTEMBER 11, 2001 

n OBERT BALES didn’t join the Army until he was 28, a direet 
Ik response to September 11. “It wasn’t like he wanted to fight,” 
i I says his brother-in-law Erie Tandberg. “It was just: That’s what 
i I Americans do. You go, you get in line vUth everybody else, and you 
say. We’re here to make sure this doesn’t happen again. That’s Bob.” 
The youngest of five boys. Bales grew up in Norwood, Ohio, a 
modest suburb of Cineinnati. He was an outgoing, friendly boy, 
a joek who also liked to dance, a leader on the football team who 
lost his starting spot his junior year when a talented freshman 
arrived. That kid was Mare Edwards, later a Notre Dame standout 
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AFTER ENLISTING AT 28 , BoleS tOOk eOSUy 

to Army life and was eager to join the 
war effort and build his military eareer. 
But the effects of four tours of duty— the 
pressures of the battlefield and the stresses 
hack home— quickly began to mount. 




and nine-year NFL journeyman who beeame one of Bales’s elos- 
est friends. “There was just an instant respeet there, on my part,” 
Edwards says, recalling how Bales accepted his high school demo- 
tion for the greater good of the team. 

In his early twenties, after a few years of college but no degree. 
Bales got his stockbroker license. He started out in Ohio, then moved 
to South Florida. He thrived for a few years, trading stocks in small 
community banks, but he lost it all— his clients’ money, his family’s, 
his own— when a West Virginia bank went under. One investor sued 
Bales and his firm and won an arbitration judgment of $1.4 million 
but never managed to collect. (Bales had no money to pay, and even- 
tually the investor and his lawyer gave up.) 

By the time of the September 11 attacks. Bales was demoralized 
and adrift. Enlisting felt like something he should do, yes, but the 
Army was also a paycheck and a lifeline. “He said, T gotta make some- 
thing right,’ ” recalls Edwards. “Joining the military and fighting for 
our country was his way of vindicating himself, to a certain degree.” 

Bales got stationed near Tacoma, Washington, and became a gung- 
ho infantryman. He was eager for deployment, focused and intense, 
a natural soldier whose amiable aggression served him well as 
he adjusted to Army life but sometimes manifested in darker 
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ways, especially when fueled by 
alcohol. In July of 2002, at the end of 
a long night of partying at a Tacoma 
casino, he was arrested for assault- 
ing a security guard. 

Just over a year later. Bales met 
the green-eyed woman who would 
become his wife, Kari Primeau. “I 
was at a bar seeing a friend’s band, 
and Bob happened to be there,” 
Kari told me. They danced and 
flirted all night, but Bales warned 
her he was shipping out to Iraq in a 
month. “I’m like, ‘Oh, my God, run!”’ 
Kari recalled, laughing. “You want 
somebody who’s gonna be around. 
But we had a spark.” 

The man Kari remembers from 
that time was pure enthusiasm, full 
of excitement, eager to tell her every 
little thing he was learning about 
war and how to wage it. But that all 
changed after Bales deployed to Iraq. 
His relationship with Kari would eventually grow serious in spite of 
the distance, but he would never again speak to her— or anyone else— 
about combat with such naivete. 



III. KANDAHAR, AFG HANISTAN | MARCH 10^012 

i N THE EARLY SPRING of 2012, the dawu of the fighting season 
in Afghanistan, the Panjwai district of Kandahar, the spiritual 
seat of the Taliban, was one of the most hostile places on the 
planet. Insurgents were everywhere but almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish from the destitute grape and poppy farmers who populated 
the villages dotting the relentlessly brown landscape. But making 
this distinction was precisely what the soldiers stationed at VSP 
Belambai— a dozen Green Berets supported by two infantry squads 
led by Bales— were supposed to do. 

The base, a cluster of buildings surrounded by blast barriers and 
concertina wire, was located about 25 miles southwest of the city of 
Kandahar and extremely close to the villages it was set up to stabi- 
lize. The village of Alikozai was about 600 yards to the north; a little 
less than a mile or so to the south, the village of Naja Bien. Each 
settlement is little more than a collection of walled compounds that 
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contain a few dozen mud-and-briek homes with 
no electricity or plumbing. 

Bales had aged plenty over the nine years 
sinee he first landed in Iraq. Now 38, his hair 
thinning and his 210-pound body thiekening in 
the middle, he had spent three and a half years 
in eombat— three tours in Iraq and now this one 
in Afghanistan. He had risen to the rank of staff 
sergeant, with 19 men under his supervision. 
Although he remained a loyal and eommitted 
soldier, he was also preoeeupied with a growing 
belief that his men were insuffieiently prepared, 
that his Speeial Forees superiors were too pas- 
sive toward the enemy, and that he was not being 
granted the respect he’d earned. 

On Mareh 10, after spending all day haeking 
that tree apart. Bales was posted to guard duty 
from 8 to 9 p.m. with a young private named 
Miehael Cereiello. Bales told Cereiello that he 
was anxious about a promotion he was up for. 
He deserved it. Bales said— he knew he deserved 
it— but he’d already been passed over onee for 
the bump to sergeant first elass and worried it 
could happen again. 

Before long. Bales thought he saw lights coming from Naja Bien 
and Alikozai. “Everything is piteh-blaek,” Bales reealls. “Think 
about a rural farming area of the United States— that’s exaetly 
what we’re talking about here, and all of a sudden you see lights 
from the north and the south.” Bales believed these were insur- 
gents sending signals, possibly about a battle plan, possibly an 
imminent one. A few weeks earlier, a Navy Seal unit had spotted 
fighters taking refuge in Alikozai; other soldiers had seized weapons 
and materiel from homes in Naja Bien. Bales says he reported his 
suspicions to the guards on the next shift (the Army disputes this) 
but that no one took them seriously. 

After his shift ended. Bales joined his friends and squad leaders. 
Staff Sergeant David Godwin and Sergeant Jason MeLaughlin, in 
MeLaughlin’s room, where the three of them mixed Diet Coke with 
Jaek Daniel’s from a Dasani water bottle. (Aleohol was prohibited 
on base.) Bales says he had six or seven drinks over the next eouple 
of hours while he and the others watehed Man on Fire, the Denzel 
Washington revenge fantasy about an ex-military bodyguard who 
goes on a murderous rampage after the girl he has been hired to pro- 
tect is kidnapped and presumed dead. As Bales drank, his mood dark- 
ened. Aeeording to the Army’s investigation, he talked again about 
the promotion he feared he wouldn’t get, about the anger he still felt 
over Asbury’s leg getting blown off, and about the leadership of the 
Green Berets, whom he believed were not responding with enough 
foree to the inereasingly brazen attaeks of the insurgents. And he 
eomplained bitterly about his marriage. He and Kari, who by now 
had two small children, were in serious financial trouble and fighting 
constantly. Bales’s salary— about $64,000— wasn’t covering the bills, 
and they had stopped making payments on their house when they 
realized it was worth $100,000 less than they owed the bank. 



FOUR 

HOURS 

OF 

TERROR 

1 . Bales leaves base 
for Alikozai around 
12:30 a.m. 

2 . After killing 
four, returns to base 
around 2a.m. 

3 . Reloads, departs 
for village of 
Naja Bien. 

4 . Kills one before 
gunning down 

11 more in another 
house. 

5 . Returns to base 
at 4:47 a.m. 



Just before midnight. Bales went back to his room and swallowed 
a handful of over-the-eounter sleeping pills. He was desperate for 
rest. “You gotta understand, man, I probably hadn’t slept sinee 
Wednesday. I just wanted to sleep that night.” But he couldn’t. “I just 
kept thinking about those guys that were out there, moving around 
at night, doing something. They’re getting closer to the base, closing 
in on our position, trying to kill us.” 

He decided to take his concerns to Clayton Blackshear, the Green 
Beret sergeant in eharge of liaising with the infantry. Blaekshear’s 
room was dark and he was half asleep when Bales walked in, his face 
visible in the light that came through the crack in the door. Bales had 
always respected the chain of command, but he felt comfortable with 
Blackshear, so he decided to just lay it all out: The Special Forces guys 
were sloppy on the battlefield, they were passive, they didn’t take the 
fight to the enemy, which is why the insurgents had the eonfidenee 
to pull off the attack that had taken Asbury’s leg. The Taliban is out 
there right fucking now, sending signals through the darkness, saying 
fuck you, and we’re just sitting back doing nothing. 

One of Blaekshear’s jobs was to run point when the men were 
out patrolling on foot. Now Bales asked Blaekshear to let him take 
that role, a job he’d done often in Iraq. Who cares if I die? Bales said, 
according to testimony Blackshear later provided to Army investiga- 
tors. My life isn’t worth as much as yours. It doesn’t matter if I step on 
an lED. I’m 38, I’ve lived a life, and if I get Mown up, it’s so much less 
tragic than some 21-year-old kid with all that promise ahead of him. 

Blaekshear tried to listen, but he just wanted to go baek to bed. 
He told Bales that everyone had a job to do, that the men who got 
concussed on Monday meant the Green Berets were short-staffed and 
unable to counterattack until their ranks were replenished. “He kinda 
blew me off and told me to mind my own business,” Bales told me. 

Bales returned to his room. Again he tried to sleep; again he 
failed. His blood coursed with booze, sleeping pills, and something 
else, too: steroids. About three weeks earlier, he had started using 
stanozolol, an anabolic steroid that he took because, as he told other 
soldiers, he wanted to “get jacked.” His mind elanged with the rav- 
ages of war— the specific threat outside and the net effect of the past 
ten years— and anxiety over his stalled career and troubled marriage. 
As he lay in bed, he was unable to shake the thought that something 
very bad was about to happen. “I’m like, I gotta go see what it is, 
man. I ean’t not do anything, have it eome out wrong. Have some- 
body else get killed or have somebody else get blown up. Knowing 
this is out there going on, and doing nothing. How can you do noth- 
ing? How many times have I done nothing?” 

IV. MOSUL, IRAQ I NOVEMBER 2003 

8 y the time Bales’s eombat eareer began, he already had a 
reputation as a preparation-obsessed soldier. But still, he was 
shocked by the visceral anarchy of war. 

“The first time you engage, I hate to say it, but you kind of 
spray [bullets] everywhere because you’re scared, you’re hyped up, 
it’s for real,” Bales says, reealling the first signifieant battle of his 
first tour, a firefight in Mosul. “Later on, that goes away. You start to 
control your breathing, start to calm down. You know what you’re 
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looking at and what’s going on. You’ve been there. You’ve done it. 
But your first firefight is a pretty big deal.” 

The ensuing 12 months were “highly kinetie,” to use the Army’s 
stoic and understated language, with frequent enemy engagement. 
Bales sometimes drove the Stryker (the eight-wheeled armored 
vehicle that can carry up to 10 or 11 men) but mostly served as 
a gun-team leader on combat patrol, pounding on doors, raiding 
houses. The action followed him right up to the end of the tour: 
“We actually got shot at in Mosul on the airfield, as we were board- 
ing the plane [to come home].” 

Kari picked him up at the airport, and they went straight to a 
Seahawks game. Five months later, they were married. But even 
though Bales was home now, and safe, he barely scaled back 
his intensity. Powered by a half-dozen sugar-free Red Bulls a day, 
he worked life-consuming hours, rising at 4:30 a.m, to beat the 
traffic and sometimes not returning home until 9 or 10 at night. 
He knew he’d be deploying again and was focused on making 
sure his men were prepared. 

He was also showing signs of paranoia, though Kari didn’t fully 
perceive it yet. She had a habit of waking up from nightmares, fearful 
that someone was in the house. When this happened. Bales would 
get out of bed and perform a full patrol of the home— clearing every 
room, checking every closet— then go outside and lap the perimeter. 
Kari thought nothing of it, at least not then: “I just thought, ‘Oh, 
that’s just part of loving a soldier. He’s taking care of his family’ ” 

Bales’s boozing was another thing that, at first, didn’t strike Kari 
as a reaction to his job. Though he got an open-container citation in 
2005 and rolled his Mustang after a night out with the boys a few 
years later, his drinking often seemed fun and social, a hardworking 
soldier cutting loose. Other times it was a more brooding act. 

“He would go out and sit on the deck and have a cigar, because 
that was something they did in Iraq,” Kari says. “He’d listen to his 
music— Metallica when he was feeling dark— and you knew that he 
was dealing with all that he had seen. I’d go out there sometimes, 
but he liked to be alone. You could just tell that he was dealing 
with things that were. ..dark things. He didn’t really open up a whole 
lot about those things.” 

V. KANDAHAR, AFGHANISTAN | MARCH 11, 2012 

8 ALES GOT OUT of bed and dressed. He put on a green T-shirt; 
camo pants, boots, and gloves; and a combat helmet equipped 
with night-vision goggles. He loaded up with his Heckler & Koch 
nine-millimeter pistol and his M4 rifle. He wore no body armor. 
He left the base through the one and only exit, on the south side. “We 
had Afghans [Afghan National Army soldiers] at the gate, but to be 
quite honest, they were asleep,” Bales recalls. He turned north. He 
knew precisely where he was going: to Alikozai, where those Seals 
had seen insurgents enter the homes of two village elders, Sayed Jan 
and Mohamed Naim. 

After about 20 minutes on foot. Bales reached Sayed Jan’s home and 
slipped through the open gate into a courtyard, his path illuminated by 
the light affixed to the barrel of his rifle. Sayed Jan was not home that 
night, but others were, including his wife, two of his grandchildren. 



and an adult cousin named Khudai Dad, a field laborer who had a 
wife and seven small children of his own. In all, 12 people slept inside. 

Bales insists he was looking for military-age men, but the first per- 
son he encountered after entering the house was Sayed Jan’s wife, 
Na’ikmarga, an old woman who had been sleeping near her two grand- 
children. Bales herded the woman and the kids, now awake, into an 
adjacent room, screaming at them to drop to the floor and stay put. 
When Na’ikmarga struggled with him, he threw her to the ground and 
stomped on her. “If someone’s engaging with you while you’re clearing 
a room and they’re a non-threat, you’re gonna push them down to the 
floor, which is what I did,” Bales says. 

He moved into the next room, which allowed the woman and the 
children to make a break for the adjacent compound, a two-family 
home owned by Mohamed Naim. Bales began to follow them, but on 
his way out of the house, he stuck his head into another room, where 
a man was sleeping. This was Khudai Dad, the farmhand. Bales shot 
him several times at close range, killing him instantly. 

Bales followed the screams of the fleeing children across a narrow 
dirt road, toward the two-family compound. A dog leapt at him, and in 
an instant Bales killed the dog. “You have to understand, these people 
are starving, in poverty; the only reason they keep dogs is because 
they’re Taliban,” he says. “This isn’t the United States of America. Fido 
isn’t a family pet. Fido’s there to warn that someone’s coming.” 

Hearing the commotion, a man named Nazir Mohamed encoun- 
tered Bales, who began to beat him, demanding information about 
insurgents and homemade explosives. “Where are the Talih? Where 
are the HMEs?” Others were waking now, and the man’s wife, Mariam, 
implored Bales to stop pummeling her husband, while one of the cou- 
ple’s daughters, 3-year-old Gulalai, began to cry hysterically. 

“At this point... This is tough, man, this is really tough,” Bales tells 
me. Through the phone, his voice sounds ragged. He doesn’t quite 
choke up, but long silences separate his sentences. “The kid comes 
running out, screaming, from almost the same [direction] where the 
dog came from. I shot the kid.” He pauses. “Um.” Pauses again. “It 
was a quick reaction. You know, to be honest, you know— I hate it. I 
hate it. Every day, I think about it all the time.” Pause. “At this point, 
I just kind of turned and killed the man [Nazir Mohamed]. And pretty 
much after that it was autopilot.” 

Bales made his way to the side of the compound where Mohamed 
Naim and his family lived. Ahead of him, a terrorized group of women 
and children moved through the darkness, trying to stay ahead of 
Bales, pursued by the relentless beam of his rifle light. Finally the 
group reached the room of Naim, an elderly man whose blood- 
pressure medication had allowed him to sleep through the attack. The 
women and children woke him up now, screaming, “The American is 
shooting people!” Naim told his family to hide while he investigated. 

But the instant he stepped out of the room and into the corridor. 
Bales shot him in the face and neck. Then Bales stepped across the 
threshold and looked into the room, where by now nearly 30 women 
and children were desperately trying to hide from him. He recognized 
the face of Na’ikmarga, the old woman who had struggled with him 
before running, and shot her in the head, killing her. Then, he says, he 
felt something “switch” inside him. He sprayed a fusillade of bullets, 
wounding four: Rafiullah, a teenage boy of 13 ( continued on page 171) 
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IF VGU'UE GOT THE 5NAGGER TO PULL 
IT OFF, THAT IS. BECAUSE NOBODV 
HAS PERSONAL STYLE THIS EFFORTLESS. 
TO PROUE IT, HE GOT THE TEEN ACTOR- 
RAPPER-PHILOSOPHER TO CRASH 
TOGETHER OUR FAUORITE TRIPPY PIECES 
FROM THE INCREASINGLY PSYCHEDELIC 
FASHION UNIUERSE AND TALK TO 
NRITER ZACH BARON ABOUT PYRAMIDS, 
GALILEO, AND GRONING UP SMITH 



DRESS LIKE 

JADEN 
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THE FRESH PRINCE OF 

CALABASAS 

Jaden Smith has a game he likes to play whenever 
he’s in publie, or whenever he’s stating something that 
will eventually become public— such as right now— 
and the game goes like this. It starts with him saying 
something Jaden-like. For example: 

“Me and my sister started this initiative called 
Mystery School. It dates back to like ancient Egypt, 
ancient Greece— like Plato, Pythagoras, all these 
students had mystery schools. And what they learned 
in there was sacred. They would learn the math and 
sciences of that generation, and then they would build 
the cities and give that energy and that knowledge to 
the other people. And a lot of stuff they would keep 
really, really to themselves. Like, you couldn’t say the 
word dodecahedron, which is just a shape, outside 
of one of the mystery schools or they would, like, kill 
you or whatever. Because it was such a sacred shape.” 
The next part of the game is: He waits. He watches 
you react. He’s 17 and has already been famous so 
long that there are red-carpet photos of him he doesn’t 
remember posing for. There are paparazzi photos 
of him and his sister. Willow, in strollers. There are 
photos of him right here at the Calabasas Commons, 
the strip mall near his house that he favors because 
of the Pain Quotidien and the Barnes & Noble and the 
movie theater and the juice spot. Every day, basically: 
a flip-book of Jaden Smith slowly aging, as told by 
strangers’ cameras. With his long California-drought- 
colored T-shirt and red-and-black leggings and his 
fine Smith-family features, he looks like a mischievous 
sorcerer’s apprentice, which he sort of is. He’s got 
the ease of a kid to whom the world has belonged for 
as long as he’s known the world. 

“Me and Willow are scientists,” he explains, “so 
everything for us is a scientific test upon humanity. 

And luckily we’re put in a position where we can 
affect large groups of human beings at one time.” 

Eame is their lab, is what he’s saying, and we are the 
subjects. He’ll get on Twitter and tweet something 
like “The Biggest Elex Anyone Will Ever Have Is 
Dying.” Or the T Magazine interview they did last year, 
the one that left everyone convinced they were drunk 
on prana energy: “That experiment— it went really, 
really well,” he tells me. “We got to see how people 
reacted. And they actually ended up reacting exactly 
as we predicted beforehand that they would react.” 

He gives a sly smile. “It’s fun, bro. That’s what a lot 
of people don’t realize. It’s fun. It’s so much fun. It’s the 
best thing. People think you’re crazy— I feel like it’s 
an honor, actually, for people to think I’m crazy. Because 
they thought Galileo was crazy, too, you know what 
I’m saying? I don’t think I’m as revolutionary as Galileo, 
but I don’t think I’m not as revolutionary as Galileo.” 

It’s the middle of a heat wave in Los Angeles, and 
we’re sitting outside Le Pain Quotidien. He orders 
oatmeal. I guess this is another way of emphasizing 
that he’s still only 17. The oatmeal arrives and he 
spoons it into his mouth and then he starts pointing 
at his mouth and frantically waving his arms. 
“Extremely hot,” he says eventually. 



Ifs 95 degrees outside and you’re eating oatmeal. 

“Definitely. Definitely. Yeah. That wasn’t the best idea.” 

He puts the spoon aside. “Let’s walk,” he says. 

We walk past a Sephora and a Starbucks and a cell- 
phone store, past the usual dazed couples and harried 
moms that come to strip malls at noon on a weekday. 
“One day this will be the Calabasas Walk of Eame,” 
Jaden says. “Everybody that lives around here, which 
is pretty much everybody that’s in the news, they all 
come here.” The Kardashian-Jenners live around here. 
Kanye and Kim. Drake. You might count his parents. 
Will Smith and Jada Pinkett Smith, too, if you’re talking 
about people in the news. We walk past the Barnes & 
Noble and the Citibank and the sushi joint and a bunch 
of potted trees. The bland anonymous psychic terrain 
of a teenage space wizard. 

He’s the most driven young rich kid you might ever 
meet. He’s 17 and curious. He’s not passive. He doesn’t 
sleep in. All he wants to do is make things. He’s in 
Baz Luhrmann’s newNetflix show. The Get Down, about 
New York in the late ’70s— he plays a Basquiat-like 
graffiti writer— so he’s learning about the era. DJ’ing, 
breakdancing, disco, voguing, graffiti. He’s got a 
radio show on Beats 1. He’s studying Photoshop, to be 
a better clothing designer. He just put LED lights 
in his bedroom so that it looks like space. He’s working 
on his third album. He’s making things, constantly. 
“Like, the clothes I’m wearing right now, done it on 
my own. I built my own bed, I built my own closet, 
um, I built two closets, I built four beds, I built, um, 
one pyramid—” 

Wait, did you just say you built a pyramid? 

“One pyramid, yeah.” 

Where is the pyramid? 

“It’s at my parents’ house. Half of a pyramid. The tip 
is missing, but the whole structural thing is built, and 
it sits at 12.5 feet tall. I’ll Instagram a picture of it once 
this comes out, so people know what I’m talking about.” 

Why 12.5? 

“Because it’s supposed to be 14 feet tall or 16 feet 
tall, but the tip of the Giza pyramid is actually cut 
off. There’s no tip. It’s missing. So I was like, T want to 
have a missing tip on here, too.’ Because I copied the 
exact 57.1 degrees that the Giza pyramid is. Obviously 
I don’t have two miniature pyramids next to it. But 
I have a little pyramid in my actual room, too. One 
that’s just like three feet tall.” 

How did your parents react to you building a 
pyramid in their backyard? Were they just like, “Go 
for it”? 

“Yeah. Yeah. They always told us to, like, be and do 
whatever we want.” 

Mystery School is real, as it happens. It’s how he and 
Willow refer to their home school. That’s where he 
learned how to build a pyramid. They help set their own 
curriculum. “And that’s what I really encourage kids 
to do, is learn the things that you want to learn, because 
then not only will school become fun, but it will make 
your dreams come true.” Their hope is to inspire other 
kids to make their dreams come true, too. We can 
acknowledge here the unacknowledged privilege of that 
desire without condemning the desire itself. Things 
are possible for Jaden Smith in a way they’re not possible 
for 99.999 percent of the population, yes. But he’s out 
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here doing bizarre and fascinating things with the 
opportunity. “I rarely go to parties. My whole life is just 
dedicated on learning and breaking, like, the craziest 
records of life, and being like one of the craziest human 
beings to ever exist. That’s me.” 

That’s him! He’s young and a little crazy and obsessed 
with learning. “No summer break, no weekends. We 
learn every single day.” 

Do you ever think about eollege? 

“I’ll go to college. I want to set up offices at MIT just 
so I can learn and bring in new technologies into the 
world. Definitely sit in on lectures in college. I’ve done 
that already. Like, go sit in that, you know, USC, 

UCLA, MIT, you know, anything I can get my hands on.” 
His goal in life is simple: “I just want to teach 
people how to be comfortable. Stop being so scared.” 
Wear a dress maybe, like he has. Study something 
no one told you to study. Tweet the first thing that comes 
into your head. 

“I’ll go to open schools, eventually, when I’m like 
25 or something. Multiple schools. At the same time, 
around the world. So, like, two in the United States, 
two in Europe, two in China, India, Russia, Africa, all 
at the same time.” 

Like your Mystery Sehool, but for more people! 
“Mmm-hmm.” 

Ask him what he wants to 

be when he grows up and 
he’ll look at you almost 
with pity. As if age just takes 
the imagination out of you with 
a two-by-four. “There’s no 
end of the process,” he explains. 

“Life is a process. At the end 
of the process, hopefully I’ll 
be dead, you know. Hopefully 
I just won’t be alive anymore. 

But I won’t. Because that’s 
when the process will end. It’s 
an ongoing journey that you’ll 
never reach the end of. I’ll 
never read every single book, 
or go to every single place. 

But I’ll die in the trying of it.” 

Do you think about where 
you’ll be ten years from now? 

“Gone.” 

Gone?! 

“Yeah. Gone.” 

What does that mean, “Gone”? 

“No one will know where 
I am in ten years. They’ll 
see me pop up, but they’ll be 
like, ‘Where’d you come from?’ 

No one will know. No one 
will know where I’m at. No one 
will know who I’m with. No 
one will know what I’m doing. 

I’ve been planning that since 
I was like 13.” 

It’ll go like this, he says: 

“It’ll be kind of like Banksy. But 
in a different way. More of a 
social impact. Helping people. 

But through art installations. 



It’ll be like, ‘This just happened that helped a bunch 
of people over here. We don’t know who did it, but 
these symbols and things were left around, so we can 
only guess that it’s Jaden and the squad.’ You know 
what I’m saying? So I’m just dedicating my whole life 
to helping the world.” 

That's what he's like: big heart, big talker, big ideas. 
Remember: It’s all one big experiment anyway. 

So this is how he says good-bye: 

“Let me think. What do I want to say right now? 

Love yourself. And watch.” 

Wat eh Jaden? 

“No. Don’t watch Jaden.” 

Love yourself and wateh what, then? 

“I’m gonna say it one more time. Love yourself. 

And watch.” 

All right. 

“Don’t watch Jaden.” 

I’m gonna he in the ear, being like, “What thefuek 
did that mean?” 

“Yeah. Yeah. I want you to. I want you to be.” 

And then he walks away. 1 

ZACH BARON is gq’s Staff Writer. 
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When you're 
someone who tweets 
things like “If A Cup 
Cake Falls From 
A Tree How Far Away 
Will It Be From Down. 
ttJupiter,” you're 
probably somewhat 
of a hippie. But 
surreal language and 
logic aren't the 
only things that make 
Jaden the ultimate 
modern-day flower 
child. The kid also has 
an effortless way of 
mixing psychedelic 
clothes from high- 
fashion houses like 
Louis Vuitton, street- 
fashion brands 
like Supreme, and 
bargain hubs like 
Topshop. (Jaden 
delves into the ladies' 
section, but as the 
kid himself would 
say, that's advanced 
swerving.) The key 
to copping some 
of Jaden's spiritual 
swagger — orthe 
similar styles being 
donned right now by 
everyone from Young 
Thug to John Mayer 
to Pharrell — is simply 
to pile on clothes 
that move your soul. 
Sure, you want to 
mix as many patterns 
and textures as 
possible, from drug 
rugs to destroyed 
denim, but it's more 
important to be as 
free and responsive to 
your day, your mood, 
and the position of 
the planets as Jaden. 
We're not saying 
wear clothes like 
these. We're saying 
wear clothes like this, 
ya know? ttJupiter. 

— MARK ANTHONY 
GREEN 



<- coat $6,750 Louis Vuitton | t-shirt $28 Urban Outfitters I jeans $75 Topman | sneakers (from $600) Golden Goose Deluxe Brand I hat The Elder Statesman | necklaces, from top Degs & Sal, Love Adorned 
n jacket (custom patches) $50 Topman | vintage t-shirt $280 Fruition Las Vegas I t-shirt (beneath) $68 John Elliott + Co I jeans $200 Stampd I scarf Burberry Prorsum | hair by marcia hamilton at fr8me.com. 
grooming by steven aturo using dermalogica skincare. prop styling by ward robinson for wooden ladder, produced by steve bauerfeind for bauie productions, where to buy it? go to gg.com/go/fashiondirectories 
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'I' boots $120 Calvin Klein Jeans 
pants Diesel 



boots $125 Dr. Martens 

pants Givenchy by RiccardoTisci I shirt Off-White c/o Virgil Abloh 



boots $1,050 Prada 
pants Prada 



HINTER JUST GOT FUNK'D You can wear your boots with pants that are pinstriped, patched, or army green. (Joe Strummer and Co. did all 
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BIG, THEY’UE GOTTA 
BE BLACK, ANO 
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ENOUGH TO FIGHT 
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'I' boots $625 Neil Barrett 
jeans Dsquared2 



'I' boots $1,295 Dolce &Gabbana 
pants Polo Ralph Lauren 



^ boots $395 Coach Men's 
jeans Simon Miller 



of the above.) And you can wear those pants hemmed, cuffed, or pinrolled. Just make sure they hit right at the top of your boots’ uppers for real punk-rock verite. 



where to buy it? go to gq.com/go/fashiondirectories 
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Could the planet’s next catastrophe be averted by R2-D2? That’s the idea 
behind the DARPA Robotics Challenge, a robot Olympiad designed to 
create autonomous machines that can go where no man can or should go— nuclear 
disaster sites, minefields, Montauk over Labor Day weekend — and fix all 
the toxic messes we make. The stakes are $3.5 million. Oh, and possibly 

the future of mankind 




A 0 A 

A Major American City, 30 Years 
in the Future 

UNDER THE YELLOW SKY , full of sulfurous siuoke and stinging particles, 
the robot runs with the easy, loping pace of a wolf From its baseball 
cap to its sneakers, it is dressed to blend with the erowd, through 
whieh it deftly threads, dodging and weaving, rarely altering 
its speed. To casual observers— or panicked ones— there is little to 
distinguish the eompaet, athletie figure from the mass of people 
on the wreek-strewn highway exeept this: It runs toward the fires 
and explosions instead of away. 

Soon it is elear of the mass of fleeing humanity and passes only 
stragglers to assess (for threat or medical need) and entangled vehi- 
cles ( empty or occupied by the dead or dying). Though its arms pos- 
sess the strength of the Jaws of Life, and its software— behind its chest 
plate, where a human heart would heat— contains the diagnostics of a 
combat surgeon, the robot is driven by a mission awareness that won’t 
allow it to linger long with the wounded. Still, the sound of agony 
draws it like a magnet; it pauses to administer morphine to a teen- 
ager pinioned in an ancient Tesla. As the hot withdraws the hypoder- 
mic, a sudden blast blows off its ball cap, and a wall of superheated 
gas incinerates its clothing. Stripped now to titanium and graphite, it 
moves on at a calculated walk, its melting sneakers making a sucking 
sound as it traverses the blistered asphalt. 

Other robots, differently eonfigured, are also eonverging on the 
eity eenter. They rendezvous, share data, eoneeive a plan to herd 
the fires away from priority zones. As they work, they send infor- 
mation— about temperature, levels ofradioaetivity, the presenee of 
viruses— and they formulate further plans. Had they memories— 
memories ofexperienee sueh as we possess— they might reeall that 
they’ve met before. Their ancestral parts, their prototypes, anyway, 
have met before, competed, in California in their salad days. DARPA 
days. Primitive, feeble, barely able to screw in a lightbulb! How they 
might laugh at that era of templates and point elouds and battery 
limitations. But the hots are not troubled by such memories. Instead, 
they merely work, neither knowing nor caring that it might he some 
weeks, or months, or years, before they can signal the all clear. In the 
meantime, their work done, they idle in a kind of machine hiberna- 
tion, conserving power, waiting without fear, without impatience.... 

A 0 A 

Southern California, June 2015 

HERE, NOW, ON DAY ONE of the DARPA Robotics Challenge, the little 
humans in the erowd are the opposite of patient. Overstimulated, 
brainy ehildren— future robotieists, perhaps— they half-paek the 
stands at the Los Angeles County fairgrounds, chanting “Go, robots, 
go!” as the first four competitors enter the open-air arena. In just a 
few short minutes, against a backdrop of rusty corrugated iron and 
dusty windows reminiscent of a 1950s sci-fi-movie set, the robots will 
navigate the course like giant praying mantises cast in community 
theater. Five Jumbotrons will offer fans close-ups and instant replays 
as the robots wrestle with various Mr. Fix-It tasks, clear debris, or 
walk on a jumble of concrete blocks. It’s a little like the Roman 
Colosseum, but with bizarre humanoid machines instead of gladi- 
ators, masterpieces of engineering that are still battling their own 
limitations as much as one another. 

Twenty-three robotics teams from seven nations are here in 
Pomona, California, competing for $3.5 million in federally funded 
prize money dangled by DARPA. (Full name: the Defense Advanced 
Research Projects Agency.) Despite its buzz-cut reputation, the 




agency is putting on a pretty good show here at the DRC Finals. 
There’s a festival atmosphere, with a tech expo outside the stadium, 
under dozens of white tents. And though the purpose of the event 
is grim enough— to test robotic technology for emergency disaster 
relief at the Three Mile Islands, Chernobyls, and Fukushimas of the 
future— the competition format is kind of hilarious. 

For each heat of the two-day comp, up to four robots at a time 
walk or drive vehicles from the racetrack oval toward the grand- 
stand— a Futurama Shriners parade— arriving at four identical 
obstacle courses. You are invited to imagine that this is the scene 
of an industrial accident— a chemical spill, say, or toxic-gas 
leak— some terrible thing man has wrought that man ought not, 
something so bad we just can’t be there, not in person. But our 
metal friends? If they’re up to snuff, yes indeed. The final task is to 
climb a stairway, at the top of which is catastrophic doom’s off 
button, figuratively speaking. 

For the robotics world, this is the greatest show on earth, and 
everybody’s here— all the best U.S. university robotics programs, 
industry reps, toy companies, even a would-be pirate with a robotic 
parrot named Polymer. You couldn’t swing a robotic cat— there are a 
few of those, too— without hitting a genius. DARPA helped bring us 
the Internet, the stealth bomber, the drone, and the autonomous car, 
which is idling just around the corner. When the agency throws its 
money (nearly $100 million so far) and organizational skill behind a 
project, that project tends to have legs, so to speak. 

The DRC began with a series of earthshaking explosions. It was 
March 11, 2011, when a 9.0 earthquake heaved a 50-foot-tall tsu- 
nami over the levees and into the towers of the Fukushima Daiichi 
nuclear power plant, one of the world’s largest reactor facilities. 
Three of the six reactors, the ones active at the time, overheated 
into meltdown, brewing dangerous amounts of hydrogen gas under 
pressure. As tens of thousands of citizens fled the area, a group of 
brave plant workers stayed on-site, working to cool reactors with 
seawater despite lethal levels of radiation and explosions of hydro- 
gen gas that thwarted their work. 

“At Fukushima, having a robot with the ability to open valves to 
vent the reactor might have made all the difference.” That’s DARPA’s 
story— quoted from the press packet— and they’re sticking to it. It’s 
a little hard to swallow, given the extreme challenge of negotiating 
catastrophic wreckage, as opposed to attaching a robotic arm to every 
valve or some other simple hack. No, I think the Fukushima valve is a 
fairy tale, a symbol standing for something nobody quite knows how 
to define yet, something stirring a frisson in the neural net, the hive 
mind. Hundreds of the world’s best and brightest young men— roboti- 
cists are almost exclusively male— are on the task here at the DRC, 
taking the leap of faith that rescue robots can be made effective and 
will be needed for some future shitstorm. 

Until then, what we’ve got is apocalypse planning disguised as 
good clean competition. Whenever a robot freezes out on the course, 
as if in fear or confusion, the little robotics fans begin their chant, a 
mix of frustration and glee: “Go, robot, go! Go, robot, go!...” 

A 0 A 

IT’S FRIDAY, JUNE 5, 9:40 A.M. , and Running Man— a humanoid robot 
that is one of the world’s most complicated, and problematic, 
machines— is T-minus five minutes from making his debut on the 
DRC Finals stage. None of the Circus Maximus atmosphere of the 
stadium can be glimpsed from the remote operating center, a vast, 
echoing garage where each team has a partitioned space for its tools, 
spare parts, and computers— lots of computers crunching huge 
amounts of data to get the robots moving inside the course. 

“Dad, can’t I just go? Daaad!?” 

The pitch-perfect whine comes from John Carff, ace robot opera- 
tor and father of four small children. Carff is a young man himself; 
it wasn’t so long ago he sprawled on the rug in his parents’ living 
room, compulsively building Lego robots. Now he sits before a bank 
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of computer screens— a barely containable bundle of energy, knee 
bobbing nervously— in command of Running Man. 

At this moment, Running Man itself is a quarter mile away, hav- 
ing been manually loaded into the front seat of a Polaris all-terrain 
vehicle (ATV). To deal with spatial constraints— how does a six-foot- 
two, 385-pound robot with a torso the width of an A/C window unit 
fit behind a steering wheel?— and for ease of egress (getting its alu- 
minum ass out of the car without assistance). Running Man drives 
from the passenger side. But it drives quite well, and Carff is eager to 
goose the gas. “Pedal to the metal all the way,” he says. “1 mean metal 
to the pedal to the metal.” 

“Dad” is Jerry Pratt, team leader for the 
Pensacola, Florida-based Institute for Human 
& Machine Cognition (IHMC), and he is saying, 

“Let’s take it slow.” A world-renowned expert in 
mechanical bipedal locomotion, Pratt is used to 
the joking. At IHMC, a nonprofit affiliated with 
the Florida university system, he runs a fun, 
relaxed lab, like a super-brainy fraternity, where 
it’s not unusual to see a young roboticist cruise by 
on a gravity board. Lately, though, they’ve been 
under a ton of pressure, which has meant even 
more humor: Laugh or go crazy. 

Along with Pratt, the other lead researchers 
cluster behind Carff. Peter Neuhaus is a bio- 
morphics and prosthetics guru who, when not 
tinkering on Running Man, designs movement- 
enhancement devices for both the disabled and 
the super-capable. Matt Johnson, an ex-Navy 
Seahawk pilot, is the top robot-user-interface 
expert. Johnson’s a cheerful pessimist whose 
motto is “If you haven’t planned to fail, you’ve 
failed to plan.” He makes an excellent foil 
for the ebullient Carff. 

The team has fired up the robot, begun the 
checklist. 

“Start fish-eye.” 

“Right fish-eye on.” 

It’s like listening in to an airline cockpit. In 
fact. Running Man, a beautiful bot, most closely 
resembles an aircraft, in materials and technol- 
ogy— an aircraft that can’t fly. But for a machine, 
walking is harder than flying. A lot harder. 

“Lidar on.” 

Now Running Man can “see” in 3-D, through 
binocular cameras and the Lidar sensor. The 
world inside the stadium appears in multiple 
windows on Carff ’s monitor, some views linear, 
like an Etch A Sketch, some brightly colored in 
hot pinks, oranges, pale blues, a Cartesian car- 
toon landscape. With its senses on, the robot is 
trying to figure out where it is. This is both basic 
and surprisingly complicated. After all, where 
are any of us? We’re between things, that street 
or another, south of San Francisco, north of San Diego. But imagine 
a robot’s blank slate of a “mind.” Instead of intuition and experi- 
ence, a bot has a software-generated “point cloud,” a theoretically 
infinite sphere of all possible locations, in the center of which stands 
Running Man himself, sucking in information, converting every- 
thing the Lidar sees into math. 

“Take your time,” Pratt cautions again. “All we need is 60.” Sixty 
minutes: the time allotted to complete all eight tasks of the DRC 
course. There are two rounds— today and tomorrow— and since only 
the better of the two scores counts, the team’s plan is to get through 
round one as carefully as possible, without smashing up the robot, 
then go for broke in round two. 



The Polaris ATV, with Running Man at the wheel, begins to roll 
toward the stadium, steering a color-coded path of rightness between 
zones of wrong, a world of information zooming into the robot’s 
eyes. At last, it’s Running Man to the rescue. Carff calmly cruises the 
Polaris down the center of the lane, dodging between a pair of bar- 
ricades, and pulls up perfectly in the parking spot. The phone rings; 
point confirmed. One down, seven to go. 

Now for the egress, a pretzel of a problem. Here Carff has to employ 
multiple commands, exploiting many of the bot’s “degrees of freedom,” 
its joints. But Running Man is jointed like a shellfish, not bendy or 



squishy like us. One day robots may assist the elderly, but right now 
they mostly struggle out of vehicles like Grandpa. Following a good 
deal of exertion, both feet are out of the car, descending, and the robot 
signals back to the operator that it is load-bearing. It’s standing up, 
balanced, and on the move again. 

Running Man is an excellent walker, but not a fast one, with the 
deliberate gait of a constipated gunslinger. But it’s sufficiently grace- 
ful to pick up a second easy point en route to the mock disaster site, 
a dusty old factory. From here on, the communication is “degraded,” 
like spotty cell-phone reception, to simulate catastrophic conditions. 

For Running Man and IHMC, the manipulation tasks go swim- 
mingly, if glacially. First up, opening a door. ( continued on next page) 
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Then, the infamous Fukushima-esque valve, I 
whieh must be turned 360 degrees. For the 
exeeution of this task. Running Man employs 
a eoneeptual valve that ean be visualized with 
the graphies program and plaeed to mateh 
the real valve. Somewhere in Running Man’s 
2 million lines of software, this ghostly rep- 
resentation of a valve has real existenee. Of 
real valves it ean know nothing at all. Plato 
would’ve loved this shit. 

There’s a seary moment at the “surprise j 
task,” a pull switeh on a fuse box, when 
Running Man’s balanee warning beeper goes 
off. “Watch your elbow!” Pratt warns. But Carff 
catches Running Man in time, and they move 
on with six points in the bag. 

The seventh task offers a choice between ; 
clearing debris— which the wheeled and 
tracked bots all choose, bulldozing through— 
or walking on rough terrain: concrete blocks 
set at various angles. Running Man opts for 
the latter and is halfway across the obstacle, 
on a flat perch, about to step down onto a tilted 
block, when the Lidar feed freezes. Oh shit! 
Running Man has fallen! He’s on his back, gaz- 
ing up at the cloudless SoCal sky. 

“My fault,” Pratt says. He chose the step that 
caused the accident. “I got too aggressive.” 

Fallen bots get a ten-minute reset, a mul- ; 
ligan. On the second try, they take the terrain 
one very careful step at a time and make it to 
the end-point! —but there’s only five minutes : 
left. “We gotta go!” 

There’s something wrong with the arms, 
which Running Man needs to position pre- 
cisely as counterweights for the climbing task. 
As the right foot rises to take the first stair— 
arrgh! The bot takes another hard tumble. 
Hopefully he’s not too banged up. 

Well, smiles and high fives all around— 
seven out of eight ain’t bad. Pratt and Carff 
and company aren’t exactly elated, but they’re 
far from discouraged. Their seven points 
turn out to be good enough for fourth place 
on the leader board. This earns them a late- 
afternoon start tomorrow, and still a good 
shot at the pot of gold. 



FOR ALL THEIR PRATFALLS here at 
the DRC, there’s an obvious logic to design- 
ing robots that will be like us, that will fit 
into human environments, use the tools we 
use. Bipeds, as we ourselves have demon- 
strated, can go everywhere and get into any- 
thing. These primate virtues would surely 
serve a robot of the future, whether as a 
space-traveling mechanic or a first responder 
in a disaster. 

In the meanwhile, the three d’s still moti- 
vate the field— robots for work that is dull, 
dirty, or dangerous. Tony Stentz, leader of 



Team Tartan Rescue (from Carnegie Mellon 
and the National Robotics Engineering 
Center), oversaw the building of CHIMP, a 
strong contender here at the DRC that can 
hunker down and travel on four tank-like ' 
treads (on the forearms and feet) or stand on 
those treaded feet for reach and manipulation. 
CHIMP is powerful (it can curl 350 pounds) 
and multi-configurable for all sorts of work. ' 
“There’s a real need to liberate us from drudg- 
ery and danger,” Stentz says. “Millions of peo- ' 
pie are still doing risky and mind-numbing 
jobs. This is a great opportunity to work 
towards human-and-robot cooperation.” 

Speaking of risky jobs, how about robot 
soldiers? The word on the street— well, at the 
Sheraton, anyway— is that what DARPA really 
wants are robotic warriors, once they become 
cheaper to deploy and repair than unem- 
ployed youths. At the IHMC lab in Pensacola, 
programmer Doug Stephen acknowledged 
that militarization of the tech is “a conversa- 
tion that needs to happen,” while other IHMC 
roboticists chose not to comment. At the post- 
event workshop, the subject came up at the : 
lunch table as well— not for attribution, but : 
with a nudge-nudge-wink- wink intonation, as 
if to say, “Well, duh!” 

DARPA is a branch of the Department of 
Defense, after all, a behemoth that’s all gas : 
pedal and no brakes. A recent “open letter” = 
to the United Nations— signed by a thou- 
sand leading scientists, including Elon Musk, : 
Stephen Hawking, and Steve Wozniak— : 
appealed to the U.N. to ban autonomous ■ 
weapons. The very real fear is that such con- 
scienceless mechanical killers will launch a ■ 
“third revolution” in warfare. 

Alas, that genie left the bottle right after ■ 
September 11. In his exhaustive and grimly 
entertaining book Wired for War, Peter W. 
Singer details the shift to autonomous war 
fighting as a fait accompli. The withdrawal 
of frail and fallible human flesh from harm’s 
way is not only massively under way, it’s been 
mandated by Congress, which has estab- 
lished that one-third of all new military 
ground vehicles must be robotic by the end 
of this year. Hundreds of billions of dollars j 
in defense contracts have been awarded 
for robotic platforms, many of which have 
already been weaponized and have seen 
action in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

In light of the sheer nastiness of warfare— ■ 
the epitome of work that’s dirty and dan- 
gerous, if not always dull— it seems almost 
uncharitable for the signees of the open letter 
to insist that a human replace, or even accom- = 
pany, these robots on their forays against 
evildoers. The quibble remains between 
“autonomous” and “semi-autonomous.” 
DARPA’s response to the open letter, the agen- 
cy’s insistence that a human will in fact always 
remain in the loop (at a safe distance, as we 
have seen in drone warfare), is ingenuous as 
well. Of course the machines will not choose 
on their own to go to war, say the optimists, 
nor independently design the missions. That - 
scenario remains a distant nightmare— the 
stuff of Terminator movies and Wall Street 
derivatives, perhaps. 



SO HOW ARE THE MAOHINES doing here 
in Pomona? That’s the question addressed 
by the DRC’s organizer. Gill Pratt (no relation 



WILL THESE ROBOTS 
REALLY SAVE US? 

Three of the other top eontenders at the 
DARPA Roboties Challenge 




Name: RoboSimian 

Team: NASA Jet Propulsion Laboratory 

Inspired by prinnate species that have evolved to 
scrannble around on four limbs but can also rise 
to two, this bot was in third place entering day two. 




Name: CHIMP 
Team: Tartan Rescue 

CHIMP remains stable by using its rubberized 
treads to roll like a tank while standing upright or 
on all fours. (Note the cleverforearm treads.) 




Name: DRC-Hubo 
Team: KAIST 

Catchy name, huh? The Koreans of KAIST have an 
easy rebuttal to that one: Scoreboard. This 
humanoid bot saved its best stuff for crunch time. 
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to Jerry), at the evening press eonferenee. 
Day one is history; the hots are baek in the 
garage, having their wounds treated. Dr. 
Pratt says he’s pleased with the eourse and 
the degree of difficulty: “Not too easy, not too 
hard.” There were five teams with scores of 7, 
but only one perfect 8. 

CHIMP holds the lead, followed by a four- 
wheeled hot built by a team from the 
University of Bonn. In third place is 
RoboSimian, from the NASA Jet Propulsion 
Lab. More insectoid than simian in appear- 
ance, with jointed legs sprouting from a 
suitcase-like body, RoboSimian also gets a 
mention from Gill Pratt for its elaborate and 
elegant egress from the vehicle: “A thing of 
beauty.” Team MIT’s humanoid, Helios, was 
edged out of the top five when it took the day’s 
worst fall, badly damaging an arm. 

CHIMP provided the day’s biggest “wow” 
moment when it unexpectedly fell through 
the door and tipped on its side like a beetle. It 
struggled for several painful minutes until it 
managed to find leverage with one of its limbs 
and righted itself, to roars of approval from 
the crowd. “It’s amazing how we anthropo- 
morphize these things,” Gill Pratt says. “I don’t 
cheer for my laptop.” 

There’s already a “Top Ten Robot Fails” 
from the DRC trending on YouTube, and 
DARPA will show its own version on the 
Jumbotrons; the first human skill these 
humanoids have fully mastered is physical 
comedy. It’s all a far cry. I’m told, from the tri- 
als 18 months ago, which one critic compared 
to watching grass grow. “Now it’s like watch- 
ing golf,” Pratt boasts to the press. 

That’s certainly how it sounds on day two. 
With fans spread out in the bleachers, cheer- 
ing robots on the courses, you hear a roar and 
wonder which bot just sunk its birdie putt. 
I’ve spent the day roving the stands, waiting 
for my Florida home bot. Running Man, and 
I’ve been well entertained. I’ve seen bipeds 
and quadrupeds and bots that resemble 
smart AV carts escaped from a high school. 
One such robot, the humble Cog-Burn of Team 
Grit, got bogged down early in the obstacle 
course. But consider this: It cost only $20,000 
to make, and all its parts are either off-the- 
shelf electronics or 3-D-printed plastics. It’s 
the Everyman bot. 

Munching popcorn and sipping a soda. I’ve 
seen a bot face-plant right after egress, and 
another freeze at the door for long minutes 
like the Tin Man caught in an overhead sprin- 
kler. Enter? Yes. Now? No, Dave, I don’t fuck- 
ing think so. The chant begins from the Small 
World contingent: “Go, robot, go! Go, robot, 
go!” And then it falls through the door as if 
shot by a sniper. 

Team KAIST from South Korea, which 
finished day one back in fifth place, has just 
performed a brilliant egress, grasping the 
Polaris’s roll bar with both hands and swing- 
ing out of the vehicle like a teenager. The 
lightweight bot is hot, tearing up the course. 
It scoots on its knees and can rotate its torso 
180 degrees, which has definite advantages. 
KAIST is going to be tough to beat. 

But now here comes Running Man, driving 
down the pike. Team IHMC was up till 4 a.m. 
after yesterday’s two falls, finding a tiny bug 
in the software, recalibrating the Lidar. The 
guys are feeling fit and ready to compete, 
ready to give 110 percent, as I’m sure a robot 



will say one day when they’re programmed 
for sports cliches. Running Man parks like 
a pro and laboriously extricates. Every time 
it scores a point, IHMC team members run 
up into the stands dressed in blue bodysuits, 
tossing bundled T-shirts, rallying the crowd. 
There’s a rising tide of enthusiasm, a sense 
that Running Man is on a mission, about 
to do something special. It’s careful and 
perfect through the manipulation tasks. It 
minces across the uneven blocks, where it 
fell the first day, and swaggers on to the foot 
of the stairs. Alas, KAIST has just posted a 
44-minute, eight-point score and is not to be 
caught— first prize: $2 million— but the silver 
is still up for grabs at the top of the stairs. 
With a perfect 8, Running Man can surpass 
CHIMP, currently in second. 

Now there’s a roar from the crowd with 
every step. “Go, robot, go! Go, robot, go!” 
Running Man bows slightly at the waist, holds 
its arms as if cradling an invisible medicine 
ball. One step, two. Two steps, three. Now the 
final step: step four for the silver, and a mil- 
lion bucks. Yes! 

Running Man stands at the pinnacle, 
where it does something remarkable. It turns 
and faces the crowd and raises its arms in 
triumph. There’s a lot of the human spirit 
in that gesture, a lot of Team IHMC, a lot of 
John Carff. I can imagine Jerry Pratt going, 
“What are you doing!?” And John Carff say- 
ing, “Dude, I’m celebrating!” And now what? 
Is Running Man going to dance? Indeed. Eor 
a step or two. Then the bot staggers; it seems 
to try to grasp the platform rail as it collapses 
to the steel floor, with exhaustion, with relief, 
for a well-earned rest. 

Some of team IHMC has been down on 
the course, standing by to assist the robot, 
while many have watched from the stands 
or from the remote-ops garage. Now they’re 
all reunited for the awards ceremony. Stoic 
Jerry Pratt is beaming; Matt Johnson, who 
planned to fail— and thus did not fail to 
plan— is grinning boyishly. “A million dol- 
lars is all right,” he understates. “I’ll take 
it!” Carff owns up to the bot’s impromptu 
exuberance: “I was just trying to celebrate, 
a little something to get the crowd into it. But 
there wasn’t much room up there, and I fell.” 
In contrast with the pleased yet quiet and 
orderly Koreans of KAIST, the IHMC boys are 
downright rowdy. They’ve carried the team’s 
battered old sofa from the remote-ops center 
to the stadium, and they’ve hoisted it onstage, 
where the team leaders lounge with the over- 
size million-dollar check, as if this were just 
another day at the office. 

Running Man’s celebration and collapse 
will appear in the DRC highlight reel. Indeed, 
Running Man’s raised arms, its silent roar of 
defiance, become the concluding image of the 
event’s film portrait, a key piece of robotics his- 
tory. And what will these Rescue Bots save us 
from, what menace in the people-packed and 
problem-vexed future? We can’t know exactly 
what, only this: It’s a hardball universe that 
built us, and the future is coming at us at an 
accelerating pace, high and inside like a wild 
pitch. With these robots, we steel ourselves for 
the impact. # 

BUCKY McMAHON’5 last article /or GQ, 
about a spate of shark attacks at a surfers’ 
paradise, appeared in the April 2013 issue. 
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or 14, who was shot in both thighs; Parmina, 
a slightly older teenage girl, shot in the chest 
and groin; Sadiquallah, a boy of about 10, 
who took a bullet through the ear and into his 
skull; and Zardana, a 7-year-old girl, who was 
shot in the back of the head. 

“I was so angry at these guys [the men who 
owned the homes] for putting their families 
in harm’s way like that,” Bales says, his voice 
tightening with a kind of agitated despair. 
“You wouldn’t make HMEs in your house. You 
wouldn’t have terrorists running to your house, 
bleeding. You wouldn’t have people run to your 
house for aid, where you have your wife and 
children sleeping. You just wouldn’t do it. To 
me, that’s hard. That’s really, really hard to com- 
prehend.. . . So I blamed them, but I took it out 
on [the women and children] . I was just raging.” 

Bales turned, left the house, and started back 
to the base. It was about 1:40 a.m., less than 
30 minutes after his rampage had begun. He 
had killed four and wounded six. He was low 
on ammunition, but he was far from finished. 



VI. Mosul, Iraq I January 2007 

THE MOST SIGNIFICANT WOUNDS that 
Bales would suffer at war were psychic ones. 
Like most soldiers, though, he had no way of 
knowing the damage at the time. 

Indeed, the biggest and bloodiest conflict 
of Bales’s career was most scarring because of 
what happened after it was won. In January 
of 2007, the Battle of Zarqa pitted coalition 
troops against an army of 600 Shiite fanatics 
called Jund As-Samaa, or “Soldiers of Heaven.” 
The two-day firefight killed at least 250 enemy 
fighters, and when it was over, the U.S. soldiers 
worked to save the lives of the surrendered, 
including women and children. 

Later, in an interview with the Northwest 
Guardian, a newspaper published by the 
Army, Bales said: “I’ve never been more proud 
to be a part of this unit than that day, for the 
simple fact that we discriminated between 
the bad guys and the noncombatants, and then 
afterward we ended up helping the people that 
three or four hours before were trying to kill 
us.” And then he added something that eerily 
foreshadowed what he told me about the men 
in Alikozai: “I think that’s the real difference 
between being an American as opposed to 
being a bad guy, someone who puts his family 
in harm’s way like that.” 

Eor all of Bales’s pride, the episode haunted 
him. “There was this one thing he talked about 
a lot,” Kari recalls. “He saw this woman, her 
baby was dead in her arms, and she had a blan- 
ket [over the body] because it was cold that 
morning. A man who was injured came by and, 
seeing that the baby was dead, took the blan- 
ket from her so he could be warm.” 
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The 15-month tour wouldn’t get any easier. 
Bales spent the last three months of it in Dora, 
a notoriously dangerous neighborhood of 
Baghdad. “I saw some things in Dora I just wish 
I never saw,” Bales says now. He remembers one 
deep-buried lED that blew up a vehiele from 
Alpha Company, killing a couple of the soldiers i 
inside. “It was pretty graphic, man. The lED 
ripped through the bottom of the truck. The 
insides [of the soldiers] were just plastered up 
against the sides, you know. . . .” Bales displayed i 
at least as much emotion during this moment 
as at any other time in the seven hours of con- 
versation we shared— including when talking 
about the children he massacred. “It was bad, 
man. It was just as bad as it gets.” 

By the time that tour ended in September of 
2007, Bales was 34 years old and thinking about 
leaving the Army. But then he scored a win he’d j 
eventually regret: He got promoted to staff ser- 
geant and, around the same time, handpicked 
to go to sniper school, a rare honor he couldn’t 
turn down. “I was gonna get out, and I didn’t,” I 
he says. “I really wish I had, but I didn’t.” 



VII. Kandahar, Afghanistan 
March 11, 2012 

SHORTLY BEFORE 2 A.M., Bales walked 
back through the gate of VSP Belambai, say- 
ing “Sanga Pashto for “How are you?”— i 

to the Afghan National Army guard, now a 
different one, who was awake. The guard 
trained his weapon on Bales and told him to 
stop— he was surprised to see an American i 
outside the wire, by himself— but Bales ignored 
him and kept walking. 

A few minutes later. Bales entered the room 
of Sergeant McLaughlin, one of the two soldiers 
he’d been drinking with earlier. “I told him, ‘Yo, 
man, I just killed some military-aged males in i 
Alikozai, and I’m gonna go to Naja Bien and 
finish it. Take care of my wife and kids.’ ” (The 
only male Bales killed in Alikozai who was even | 
close to military age was Nazir Mohamed.) 

McLaughlin didn’t believe Bales, thinking 
he must be sleepwalking. Bales stuck the bar- 
rel of his M4 under his nose and said, “Smell 
my weapon.” McLaughlin was sleepy, irri- i 
tated, and unconvinced. He snapped at Bales 
to take care of his own kids. Bales kept insist- 
ing that he promise to look after his family, 
and finally McLaughlin relented, just so he j 
could go back to sleep. 

“I don’t think I expected to come back,” 
Bales says now. “Why else would I tell him to 
take care of my wife and kids? I grabbed a gre- 
nade launcher, a grenade belt, a couple extra 
magazines, and I rolled back out.” 



VIII. Tacoma, Washington I May 2010 

IT WASN’T UNTIL after his third tour, a rela- 
tively quiet stint in a comparatively peaceful 
Iraq, that Bales finally admitted he needed 
help. The drinking, the paranoia, and the 
sleeping problems (three hours a night was 
not unusual) were all getting worse, and now 
there were some new problems : terrible head- ■ 
aches and an increasingly explosive temper. 

In the summer of 2010, he went to an Army 
doctor about the headaches. The doctor diag- 
nosed Bales with mild traumatic brain injury 
(almost certainly from repeated exposure 
to lEDs, but possibly going all the way back 
to his high-school-football days) and also 



found clear symptoms of PTSD. Bales, like 
many soldiers, had always believed PTSD 
was, as he told me, “an excuse to be a cow- 
ard,” a cop-out for weak men who lacked the 
stomach and heart for the real work of war. 
But he agreed to meet with a therapist, mainly 
because he wanted to ensure treatment for his 
headaches. That didn’t last. “After a few ses- 
sions, I thought it wasn’t helping, because he 
just kept telling me my anger was a mask for 
another emotion,” Bales wrote in a letter to an 
Army judge this past Eebruary. “What emo- 
tion! The only thing I felt was weak, talking 
about my emotions. Where I am from, men 
don’t talk like that. I told the PTSD doctor I 
was doing better, and he let me stop coming.” 

None of this stopped the Army from rede- 
ploying him to Afghanistan a year and a half 
later. Bales and his platoon arrived at VSP 
Belambai on December 14, 2011. The mission 
was difficult and tense, but he loved working 
with the Special Eorces. To Bales, they were 
smart, prepared, aggressive, and perhaps most 
important to his ego, respectful of the regular 
infantrymen who supported them. 

That all changed in mid-January, when the 
original detachment of Green Berets shipped 
out and was replaced by another one. Almost 
immediately. Bales took a dislike to this sec- 
ond group. In an e-mail to Kari, he wrote that 
“the old guys were part of the team the new 
guys think they are the shit,” adding that they 
“treat us like bitches.” In mid-Eebruary, Bales 
started taking those steroids, which may have 
shortened his fuse even further. Around this 
same time, he punched and kneed an Afghan 
truck driver who’d grazed him with a box while 
unloading a truck— an incident that fed a grow- 
ing perception among the soldiers on base that 
Bales was becoming increasingly erratic. 

As winter turned to early spring, the enemy 
grew more active. About a week after the 
Navy Seals chased insurgents into Alikozai, 
American soldiers discovered a 150-pound 
lED buried in Naja Bien and parts nearby = 
that could be used for explosive devices. Eive 
days after that, on Eebruary 29, they seized an 
Enfield rifle, a Thuraya satellite phone, two 
motorcycle batteries suspected of being used 
to power lEDs, and 30 pounds of hash. And 
finally, on March 1, four days before Asbury 
lost his leg. Bales and his men were ambushed 
by insurgents. When they asked their Special 
Eorces commander for air support— a Hellfire 
missile— they were denied for fear of collateral ; 
damage, a decision that enraged Bales. 

“We should have been dead, man— we got 
lucky,” Bales says. “We had the opportunity to 
kill the enemy, and due to civilian consider- 
ations, the commander refused to drop [the 
Hellfire].... I couldn’t understand why you 
could have an enemy pinned and you wouldn’t 
engage them as a target. In my mind, by allow- 
ing the enemy to survive that, you allow them 
to become more brazen. We had signal intelli- 
gence where we had them laughing and cheer- 
ing over their communications about engaging 
us and getting away. I mean, these are things 
that are psychologically defeating.” 



IX. Kandahar, Afghanistan 
March 11, 2012 

BALES LEFT THE BASE again, walking right 
past the Afghan guard, who questioned him 
but did not stop him. 



This time Bales headed south, to Naja 
Bien, where the rifle and satellite phone had 
been found. He first went to the house of 
a man named Mohamed Dawud. When Bales 
walked in, he found his entire family asleep 
in one room. He dragged Dawud out of bed, 
yelling “Talib! Talibl,” and pulled him into 
the courtyard where Dawud pleaded, “No 
Talib! No Talib!” Bales then shot Dawud in 
the head while Masuma, his wife, watched 
from a few feet away. 

Bales went back into the house. Masuma 
and her six children were in a state of hysterical 
shock, shrieking at the half-awake nightmare 
they must have been praying wasn’t real. Bales 
then grabbed Masuma by the hair and, accord- 
ing to the Army’s official account, shoved his 
nine-millimeter pistol into the mouth of her 
infant child while screaming, “Where are the 
Talib!” (Bales denies that he put the gun in 
the baby’s mouth.) But he did not shoot. 

Instead, he left Dawud’s house and pro- 
ceeded to the home of Mohamed Wazir, 500 
yards to the west— near the spot where the 
Americans had discovered the 150-pound 
bomb. Wazir was not there, but 11 members of 
his family slept inside. His brother and sister- 
in-law were in one room. In another, his wife, 
his mother, six of his seven children, and his 
13-year-oId nephew. Bales walked through the 
door and into the courtyard, where he again 
encountered a dog. He shot it. 

He then entered the room where the fam- 
ily had been sleeping on carpets, huddled 
together for warmth. Awakened by the gunfire, 
a boy named Issa swung a shovel at Bales, hit- 
ting him in the back. Bales easily overpowered 
the boy, flipping him over his head into the 
center of the room. A kerosene lantern on the 
floor provided some dim light. As Bales moved 
through the room, he kicked and stomped on 
various members of the family, beating one 
so severely that, according to prosecutors, 
he “left hair and skin stuck to the wall.” Bales 
then set his M4 on burst and murdered all 
eight people in the room. 

Bales stepped into an adjacent room, where 
he grabbed Wazir’s brother and sister-in-law 
and pulled the couple into the room where 
their dead relatives lay. He forced them to the 
bloody floor and emptied the rest of his maga- 
zine into them. According to the Army, Bales 
then poured kerosene from the lantern on top 
of the bodies and set the room on fire. (Bales 
insists he did not do this and believes the lan- 
tern was knocked over in the melee.) 

At this point. Bales says, he was still looking 
for weapons caches and homemade explosives, 
none of which he found at any of the homes he 
visited that night. As he made his way through 
the house, he encountered one more soul: 
Shah Tarina, the elderly mother of Mohamed 
Wazir. Bales’s rifle was out of ammo, so he shot 
the old woman in the chest and head with his 
pistol. “She was not dead,” reads the Army’s 
account, so Bales “crushed her skull with his 
boot, stomping on her with so much force that 
her face and head were mutilated, leaving 
her blood splattered on the walls other son’s 
home.” Bales then picked up her body, carried 
her into the other room, and laid her down 
with her family. The blankets and sheets were 
ablaze, the room bright with fire. 

“Now I think it hit me,” Bales tells me, his 
voice slow, deliberate, and barely audible. “I 
think there’s a point that, you know, when it 
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hits you, what you did. This is it. Everything 
you ever worked for, everything you ever loved, 
is now, in a matter of hours, destroyed. So I sat 
down in the room. Put the gun in my mouth.” 
Long pause. “I just couldn’t do it, man. It came 
down to thinking about my kids. I, uh, couldn’t 
do it. Sat there. I don’t know how long it was. 
I got up. I walked outside. All night I was in a 
T-shirt and just a pair of army pants, so now 
I’m just freezing. Before, I wasn’t really cold 
at all, now I’m freezing. They used blankets 
to cover doors, so I cut a blanket off a door 
and used it to cover up. I remember being dis- 
oriented when I came out. But at this point, 
they’re shooting up flares from the VSP. That 
was how I knew where I was. The flares.” 



X. Kandahar, Afghanistan 
March 11, 2012 

THE FLARES WERE mortar rounds, fired by 
soldiers from the roof of the base to illuminate 
the sky. An hour earlier, after the Afghan guard 
saw Bales leave, the news had been relayed to 
the Americans. The search for SSG Bales was 
under way. 

Meanwhile, in Alikozai, the villagers sought 
help for the wounded. One of Mohamed 
Naim’s adult sons, Faizullah, borrowed a car 
and delivered the five bloodied survivors to 
FOB Zangabad, a larger U.S. military outpost 
located roughly a mile from Belambai. Their 
conditions varied widely. Mohamed Naim, 
the patriarch, had gunshot wounds to his 
neck and cheek and was crying out to Allah. 
Sadiquallah, the 10-year-old boy, had a bullet 
in the back of his skull. Rafiullah, the teenage 
boy, had bullets in both thighs. Worst off was 
Zardana, the 7-year-old girl, who had severe 
head wounds and was mostly unresponsive. As 
for the fifth victim, Mohamed Naim’s teenage 
daughter, Parmina, the doctors were unable to 
determine the extent of her injuries, because 
she would not allow herself to be examined by 
a male doctor, and no female medics were on 
duty. A female soldier examined her above the 
waist and discovered a gunshot wound in her 
chest, which the medics treated with a chest 
seal. It would be hours, after the victims were 
evacuated to the larger American hospital 
at Kandahar Airfield, before a female medic 
would fully examine Parmina and discover 
additional gunshot wounds to the girl’s lower 
body. All five of the wounded would survive. 

Back at the base, the search for Bales con- 
tinued. The commanding officer of the Green 
Berets, Captain Daniel Fields, ordered a res- 
cue team to begin scouring the area around 
the base. He also dispatched a device called 
the Persistent Ground Surveillance System, 
a high-tech air balloon with a thermal cam- 
era attached to it. At about 4:30 a. m., the 
camera picked up Bales walking north 
toward the VSP, dropping to the ground as 
the flares brightened the sky, apparently in 
an attempt to avoid detection. At 4:47 a.m., 
Bales approached the gate, walking with 
what the Army’s lead prosecutor would later 
describe as “the methodical, confident gait 
of a man who’s accomplished his mission.” 
His squad leaders, McLaughlin and Godwin, 
pointed their weapons at him. “Are you fuck- 
ing kidding me?” Bales said, then accused 
McLaughlin of “ratting him out.” Godwin and 
McLaughlin disarmed their platoon sergeant, 
whose pants and shirt were soaked with 



blood, ushered him through the gates of the 
base, and turned him over to the Green Berets. 

For the next eight hours or so, according to 
the Army, Bales vacillated between confessing 
what he’d done and halfheartedly obstructing 
the investigation. When Captain Fields asked 
him, “Where the fuck were you?” Bales said he 
couldn’t tell them because then they’d have 
to testify against him. When a medic asked 
if the blood on his clothes was his. Bales said 
no, but then shrugged when the medic asked 
whose blood it was. 

A bit later. Bales asked the guards to bring 
him his laptop. When they obliged. Bales 
snapped the screen off and started stomping 
on it. Even more damning than his actions 
was what he said. As he waited for Army 
investigators to arrive, he offered a series of 
declarations that included: “I thought I was 
doing the right thing.... I’m sorry that I let 
you guys down.... My count is 20 [the num- 
ber of Afghans he believed he’d killed].... You 
will thank me come June [the height of the 
; fighting season].... We shouldn’t worry about 
j collateral consequences.” 

I Outside the base, Afghans were flowing in 
I from the surrounding villages. The bodies of 
: the victims were brought there as well, cov- 
I ered in blankets and ferried in the backs of 
i trucks and vans. As the dead were unloaded, 

I the growing crowd erupted— horrified and 
: enraged at the sight of the children’s corpses 
i and infuriated all the more by the desecration 
i of the burned bodies. 



XI. Tacoma, Washington | March 2012 

BALES WAS WHISKED OUT of Afghanistan, 
angering Afghan president Hamid Karzai and 
virtually every other citizen of that country 
who wanted him tried, and perhaps hanged, 
for his crimes, in Kandahar.* Within days he 
had retained the media-sawy Seattle defense 
attorney John Henry Browne, a long-haired 
six-and-a-half-foot former Vietnam protester 
who once wore a cutout of Lieutenant Galley 
over his face at an anti-war demonstration in 
the late ’60s. His point: We can blame Galley 
for what he did at My Lai— and we should— 
but not without assigning a share of the 
blame to our government and ourselves for 
allowing it to happen. 

Browne began to lay the groundwork for a 
similar defense of Bales, hoping he could spare 
him the death penalty. “The government is 
going to want to blame this on an individual 
rather than blame it on the war,” he said dur- i 
ing a press conference. His instinct was to 
argue that Bales snapped under the pressure 
of four deployments and was not in his right 
mind when he committed his crimes. 



*/ noted earlier that some of the Afghan survivors and 
family members tell a more eomplieated story than the 
one told by Bales and the Army. Specifieally, they claim 
that Bales was not the only American soldier to par- 
ticipate in the massacre. None of these claims have ever 
been confirmed, and the accounts vary so widely that it’s 
difficult to put much stock in them. Some claim that as 
many as 20 soldiers raided their village that night. Others 
say they heard— but did not see— at least one other Ameri- 
can. Some who were not there that night— family mem- 
bers, Afghan authorities— have suggested that it simply 
wouldn’t have been possible for one soldier to do that kind 
of damage by himself. Bales offers a denial that is both 
emphatic and chilling: “The truth is, we’re the best-trained 
army in the world. I can’t argue with my training.” 



“Part of PTSD is dissociation,” says Gharles 
Golden, a neuropsychologist who wrote a 
report on Bales for the defense. “The person 
feels like he’s watching himself or outside him- 
self— he’s not himself. And head trauma— we 
don’t have a lot of research on that— but head 
trauma may exacerbate that tendency to dis- 
sociate when under stress.” 

But as Browne confronted the military jus- 
tice system that would decide Bales’s fate, he 
decided the strategy would fail. “It was apoliti- 
cal case,” he told me flatly. “It wasn’t a legal 
case.” He concluded that the six military jurors 
would not be swayed by any argument that 
apportioned blame to the Army, nor would they 
put much stock in a mental-health defense. 

Instead he proposed a deal: Take the death 
penalty off the table and Bales will plead guilty, 
sparing the government a trial at which sen- 
sitive or even damaging details about the 
Army might emerge. After months of legal 
wrangling— including a pre-trial hearing in 
November of 2012 that included graphic tes- 
timony offered by survivors via live video feed 
from Afghanistan— the two sides agreed on 
terms. In June of 2013, Bales pleaded guilty to a 
slew of charges, including 16 counts of murder 
and six of attempted murder. 

All that remained for the jury was the ques- 
tion of whether Bales should ever be eligible 
for parole. Nine Afghan witnesses and family 
members (all men and boys) were flown from 
Afghanistan to testify during three days of 
hearings in August of 2013, and Bales apolo- 
gized to them directly, saying he would bring 
their loved ones back “in a heartbeat” if he 
could. But what he remained unable to do, a 
full 18 months after that unspeakable night, 
was answer the biggest question of all: Why? 



XII. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas I 2015 

THESE DAYS, Bales does his best to stay busy 
at Leavenworth, where he was sentenced to live 
out the rest of his life. (The jury took less than 
90 minutes to decide he deserved no chance 
of parole.) He’s working on completing his col- 
lege degree. He’s training to work in the prison 
barbershop, where he’ll earn a buck an hour 
cutting the hair of his fellow inmates, who 
include Ghelsea Manning and the Fort Hood 
shooter, Nidal Malik Hasan. He talks to Kari 
nearly every day. She and the kids spent a week 
at a hotel near the prison in August, visiting 
Bales every morning, afternoon, and evening. 
“It’s kind of rough to have a 5-year-old tied up 
in a visitation room for nine hours a day, but 
it was fun,” Bales says, his voice tinged with 
awareness of how heartbreakingly absurd it is 
to use the word fun. “We built Jenga houses, 
played some Pictionary. Nothing like getting 
on the floor and rolling around with your kid.” 

Bales and I had our first conversation in 
April and the last in late September. Sometimes 
our calls lasted two hours; other times, 30 min- 
utes or less. We both knew our phone access 
could get cut off at any time— technically Bales 
is not allowed to speak to the press. His friends 
and family often talk about how much he loved 
to joke, what a goofball he could be, and at one 
point Bales told me, “That’s why I like being in 
a barbershop, you know? I tell jokes all day.” 
But there weren’t many laughs during our calls. 

Why did he agree to speak to me in the 
first place? His “task and purpose,” as he 
put it— Bales may have been dishonorably 
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discharged, but he still talks like a soldier— I 
was to say the things he never got to say at 
his eourt-martial. One, offer an apology to 
the men he served alongside: “I want to say 
to those guys that I hurt— my guys, the patriot 
brotherhood— I want them to know I’m sorry. 

I don’t want nothing but good things for my 
soldiers. I hope that in some way they ean 
understand how sorry I am. They’re my fam- 
ily, and I love them.” Two, eonvey his belief 
that the homes and men he went after were 
Taliban targets, not random Afghan civilians. 
“It wasn’t like I was looking to go into a school 
and open up on a bunch of kids,” he says. “That 
doesn’t make it right. I’m not trying to make 
it right. I ean’t make it right. The differenee 
between a soldier and a thug is authority, and 
I didn’t have authority. But it’s not the same 
as walking into a movie theater and opening 
up on a bunch of people in a Batman movie.” 
And three, explain that although he’d waived 
his mental-health defense. Bales believes he 
was very mueh not in his right mind when 
he eommitted the massacre— “Was I in some 
kind of trance? I’m still baffled by it”— or, more 
generally, in the years leading up to it. “How 
many people clear their house with a weapon 
in the middle of Nice Place, Washington?” he 
wonders, thinking back on those nights when 
Kari would stir. 

Bales hopes this article will humanize him, ; 
and he hopes that one day in the hard-to- 
imagine future, as the wars fade from memory, 
someone will deem his sentence to be excessive, 
take mercy on him, and grant him a measure of 
elemency. In February he filed an appeal with 
the Army, asking the judge for the possibility of 
parole after 40 years. The appeal was denied. 
But he’s not giving up. He has just signed on to I 
partieipate in the Combat Clemeney Projeet, 
an effort by a legal team from the University 
of Chieago Law Sehool that will appeal to 
President Obama to reeonsider the sentenees 
of six American soldiers who were convicted of 
murders committed while they were deployed 
in Iraq and Afghanistan. “Bales’s lack of judg- 
ment, his incorrect assessment of the situation 
he was in— it was fueled by his mental illness, 
his not sleeping, his drinking,” says Mark 
Heyrman, the law professor in eharge of the 
projeet. “He was pretty far gone when he left ; 
that base. Everything that eould make you do 
something really, really bad was present. It was 
in some sense a perfect storm.” 

Meanwhile he’s left to do what lifers just I 
can’t avoid: think. He thinks about what he did 
that night in Afghanistan, and what he failed 
to do, and what that says about the person 
he is, regardless of whatever eireumstanees 
he tries to eonvinee himself matter. “You 
wake up in the morning and you’re like, ‘Wow, 

I am an ineredibly terrible human being.’ 
You don’t want to think that about yourself. 
You look for a way out. You look for a way 
to say, ‘It wasn’t that bad. It wasn’t that seri- 
ous.’ You don’t want to make it true. But at the 
end of the day, you know what you did. You 
know what happened. 

“I ean’t take it baek,” he eontinues. “If I 
could, I would. Not just because I’m gonna be 
in prison for the rest of my life. Because of the 
cost. No conscious person wants war. No con- 
scious person wants to kill people.” 

This kind of indireet expression of regret, 
not quite an apology, was typical of how Bales 
talked about the Afghan people he murdered. 



maimed, widowed, and orphaned. When Bales 
says he regrets what he did, I believe him, 
and for the reasons he eites. But I still don’t 
quite believe that he thinks of his vietims, 
fully, as human beings. The people to whom 
Bales apologizes, over and over again— with 
far more feeling than he exudes when talk- 
ing about the people he killed— are the fellow 
soldiers he says he let down. And when he put 
that gun in his mouth after laying waste to 
an entire family in Naja Bien, he thought of 
his own kids, safe in their beds at home in 
America, but not the Afghan children he had 
just slaughtered like animals. 

I don’t know if the spirits of the dead are 
haunted by Bales, but his living vietims cer- 
tainly are. I managed to reach several survivors 
and family members through an intermediary, 
an Afghan journalist named Lela Ahmadzai, 
who had previously interviewed them for an 
Internet doeumentary about the massaere 
called Silent Night. Rafiullah, the teenage boy 
who was shot in both thighs, walks with a cane 
and is worried that his disability will prevent 
him from finding a wife. “I dream a lot of that 
night,” Rafiullah says. “How he eomes to our 
house and pushes the door in and enters our 
home. How he runs after us and screams. And 
everything in my dream is a mess.” His sister 
Zardana, the girl who was shot in the baek of 
the head, suffered substantial paralysis on the 
right side her body and has almost no use of 
her right arm and right leg. 

And Mohamed Wazir— the man who lost 
11 members of his own family that night, 
including his wife, his mother, and six of his 
seven ehildren— has sinee moved to the eity 
of Kandahar, where he opened a dress shop 
with the “eondolenee payments” the Army 
distributed to the families: $50,000 for eaeh 
death and about $10,000 for eaeh wounded. 
He quickly remarried and has a new baby boy, 
just 5 months old. (In Afghanistan a man is 
“nothing,” Wazir says, unless he has a wife 
and ehildren.) He returns to Naja Bien oeea- 
sionally to look after the land he owns there, 
but avoids his house. 

“When I enter the house, I feel exaetly the 
same way as that moment when the attaek 
happened and I came home and stood over the 
dead bodies of my family, absolutely power- 
less and helpless,” he says. “That feeling hasn’t 
changed at all: powerless and helpless.” 

In a twisted sense, I think. Bales felt the 
same way on that night back in 2012— and that 
this is the key to the why that remains such an 
elusive thing to grasp, even for Bales himself. 

Many have ealled Bales “evil,” an adjeetive 
that is so reduetive it’s meaningless. It may 
be that he carried the potential for evil inside 
him, but that doesn’t explain why he snapped. 
Bales was a defeated man, a onee proud man 
who was losing eontrol of his finanees, his 
career, his body, his mind. A man who felt mar- 
ginalized and disdained by the elite soldiers 
whose respeet he eoveted. A man who, in the 
end, no longer felt like mueh of a man at all. 
And in those final fitful moments before he left 
the base for Alikozai, I don’t believe he was 
motivated only by a desire to protect his men, 
as he elaims, or a desire to murder random 
Afghan civilians, as the Army insists. I believe 
he wanted to prove his mettle as a soldier, one 
last time, even if it cost him his life. J 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126 

past three years. Swift has built a volunteer 

■ army of high-profile friends, many of whom 
appear in her videos and serve as speeial 
guests at her eoneerts. In almost any other 

■ cireumstance, this would be seen as a likable 
trait; Leonardo DiCaprio behaved similarly 
in the ’90s, and everyone thought it was awe- 
some. But it’s somehow different when the 

; hub of the wheel is Swift. People get skepti- 
eal. Her famous friends are marginalized as 
acquisitions, selected to occupy specific roles, 
almost like members of the Justiee League 
(“the eetomorph model,” “the inventive indie 
artist,” “the informed third-wave feminist,” 
ete.). Sueh pereeptions perplex Swift, who is 
genuinely obsessed with these attachments. “I 
honestly think my laek of female friendships 
in high sehool and middle sehool is why my 
female friendships are so important now,” she 
says. “Beeause I always wanted them. It was 
just hard for me to have friends.” 

Popular people often elaim they were onee 
unpopular, so I ask Swift for a specific example. 
She tells a story about middle school, when she 
ealled several of her peers on the phone and 
asked if they wanted to go shopping. Every girl 
had a different excuse for why she couldn’t go. 
Eventually, Swift’s mother agreed to take her 
to the local mall. When they arrived. Swift saw 
all of the girls she had ealled on the phone, 
goofing around in Vietoria’s Seeret. “I just 
remember my mom looking at me and saying. 
We’re going to King of Prussia Mall. Whieh is 
the big, big mall in Pennsylvania, 45 minutes 
away. So we left and went to the better mall. 
My mom let me eseape from eertain things 

. that were too painful to deal with. And we 
talked about it the whole ride there, and we 
had a good time shopping.” 

This ineident appears to be the genesis 
for a verse in her 2008 song “The Best Day,” 
a connection she doesn’t note when she tells 
me the story. A eynieal person eould read 
something into this anecdote and turn it into 
a metaphor about capitalism or parenting or 
creativity or Pennsylvania. But in the frame- 
work of our eonversation, it did not seem 
metaphoric of anything. It just seemed like a 
(very real) memory that might be more inter- 
nally motivating than any simplistie desire 
for money or power. 

So is it unfair to eategorize Swift as ealeu- 
lating? Maybe, and partieularly if you view 

- that term as exelusively pejorative. But eall- 
ing her guileless would be even erazier. Swift 
views her lyries as the most important part 
of her art (“The lyrics are what I want you to 
focus on,” she asserts), so we spend some time 
parsing specific passages from specific songs. 
Here is how she disseets the eonjeeture over 
“Bad Blood,” a single universally assumed 
to be about Katy Perry. 
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You never say who your songs are about, i 
but you concede that if enough people 
believe something, it essentially becomes 
fact. So by not saying who you're writing 
about, aren't you allowing public consensus 
to dictate the meaning of your work? If 
everyone assumes that “Bad Blood" is about j 
a specific person, aren't you allowing the 
culture to create a fact about your life? 

You’re in a Rolling Stone interview, and the . 
writer says, “Who is that song about? That i 
sounds like a really intense moment from your ; 
life.” And you sit there, and you know you’re on i 
good terms with your ex-boyfriend, and you : 
don’t want him— or his family— to think you’re . 
firing shots at him. So you say, “That was about j 
losing a friend.” And that’s basically all you say. i 
But then people cryptically tweet about what : 
you meant. I never said anything that would j 
point a finger in the specific direction of one ! 
specific person, and I can sleep at night know- i 
ing that. I knew the song would be assigned to : 
a person, and the easiest mark was someone i 
who I didn’t want to be labled with this song. It : 
was not a song about heartbreak. It was about i 
the loss of friendship. 

But nobody thinks that song is about a guy. 

But they would have. So I don’t necessarily j 
care who people think it’s about. I just needed ; 
to divert them away from the easiest target. ; 
Listen to the song. It doesn’t point to any one ; 
person or any one situation. But if you’d lis- ■ 
tened to my previous four albums, you would ; 
think this was about a guy who broke my heart. ; 
And nothing could be further from the truth. It ; 
was important to show that losing friendships ; 
can be just as damaging to a person as losing a : 
romantic relationship. : 

Now, there are more than a few molecules : 
of bullshit in this response. When Swift says, ~ 
“And that’s basically all you say,” she’s neglect- ; 
ing to mention that she also told the reporter ; 
that the disharmony stemmed from a business ; 
conflict, and that the individual in question ; 
tried to sabotage an arena tour by hiring away i 
some of her employees. These details dramati- ■ 
cally reduce the pool of potential candidates. | 
Yet consider the strategy’s larger brilliance : In I 
order to abort the possibility of a rumor she ^ 
did not want, she propagated the existence of ■ 
a different rumor that offered the added value ; 
of making the song more interesting. 



Swift can manufacture the kind of mythol- 
ogy that used to happen to Carly Simon by 
accident. 



SPEAKING OF ACCIDENTS, here’s some 
breaking news: They happen to Taylor Swift, 
too. She believes the most consequential acci- 
dent other professional life was when Kanye 
West famously stormed the stage during her 
acceptance speech at the 2009 MTV Video 
Music Awards. I’m surprised when she brings 
this up unprompted, because she has barely 
addressed the incident in five years, aside from 
the (comically undisguised) song “Innocent.” 
But fences have been mended and feelings have 
been felt. At this summer’s VMAs, Swift warmly 
presented West with the Video Vanguard tro- 
phy. She’ll probably serve as Secretary of the 
Interior when he becomes president. 

Swift was lauded for handling West’s ’09 
intrusion with grace and composure, but 
her personal memories of the event dwell on 



Swift analyzes her 
friendships so often that 
I eventually ask what seems 
like an obvious question: 
Does she ever feel lonely? 
She responds by literally 
talking about Friends. 



the bewilderment. When West first jumped 
onstage. Swift halfway assumed he was about 
to make a special presentation, honoring her 
for being the first country artist to ever win a 
VMA. She truly had no idea what was trans- 
piring. “When the crowd started booing, I 
thought they were booing because they also 
believed I didn’t deserve the award. That’s 
where the hurt came from. I went backstage 
and cried, and then I had to stop crying and 
perform five minutes later. I just told myself 
I had to perform, and I tried to convince 
myself that maybe this wasn’t that big of a 
deal. But that was the most happenstance 
thing to ever happen in my career. And to now 
be in a place where Kanye and I respect each 
other— that’s one of my favorite things that 
has happened in my career.” 



i Swift analyzes her friendships so often 

■ that I eventually ask what seems like an obvi- 
' ous question: Does she ever feel lonely? She 
i responds by literally talking about Friends. 

■ “I’m around people so much,” she says. 

: “Massive amounts of people. I do a meet- 
! and-greet every night on the tour, and it’s 150 
: people. Before that, it’s a radio meet-and-greet 
? with 40 people. After the show, it’s 30 or 40 

more people. So then when I go home and turn 
. on the TV, and I’ve got Monica and Chandler 
; and Ross and Rachel and Phoebe and Joey 
? on a Friends marathon, I don’t feel lonely. 

: I’ve just been onstage for two hours, talking 
\ to 60,000 people about my feelings. That’s so 
much social stimulation. When I get home, 

^ there is not one part of me that wishes I was 
: around other people.” 

This is understandable. Still, I note some- 
; thing any musician obsessed with self- 
^ awareness would undoubtedly recognize: In 
: the retrospective context of a hypothetical 
i Behind the Musie episode, this anecdote 
; would be framed as depressing. It would paint 
[ the portrait of a super-famous entertainer 
: spending her day emoting to thousands of 
^ strangers, only to return home to an empty 
: house and the one-way company of two- 
i dimensional characters. 

Does she not see the irony? 

: Oh, she sees it. But that doesn’t mean it’s 

; real. 

\ “There is such a thing as having enough,” 
she says in her non-TV voice. “You might 
: think a meet-and-greet with 150 people 
[ sounds sad, because maybe you think I’m 
; forced to do it. But you would be surprised. A 
; meaningful conversation doesn’t mean that 
i conversation has to last an hour. A meet-and- 
; greet might sound weird to someone who’s 
L never done one, but after ten years, you learn 
: to appreciate happiness when it happens, and 
: that happiness is rare and fleeting, and that 
; you’re not entitled to it. You know, during the 
[ first few years of your career, the only thing 
; anyone says to you is ‘Enjoy this. Just enjoy 
i this.’ That’s all they ever tell you. And I finally 

■ know how to do that.” 

Taylor Swift is 25. But she’s older than you. 1 

■ CHUCK KLOSTERMAN ( @CKlosterman) 

'■ is the author of eight hooks, most recently 
\ I Wear the Black Hat: Grappling with 
Villains (Real and Imagined). 
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• Whatever you think 
of Amber Rose. ..well, 
as she told writer Carrie 
Battan (for the story and 
more photos, see 
page 138), Rose is done 
worrying about what 
you think, at least when 
it comes to what she 
does with her body. 

“As a woman, it's like... 
Fuck! You have to act 
like a nun for a guy to 
respect you. And even 
if you do wait to have 
sex, you still have to 
be very careful, because 
you don't want to be 
looked at as a ho. How 
do you win? You do 
exactly what you want to 
do.” Which brings us 
to this photo. GQ stylist 
Vanessa Shokrian had 
brought a closet's worth 
of clothes to the L.A. 
set — “everything from 
lingerie to pencil skirts, 
in a chic direction,” 
she says — but Rose 
passed on every look, 
only to perk up at 
photographer Robert 
Maxwell's suggestion 
that they try one shot 
with shoes, jewelry, 
and not much else. 

Call it a win-win. 
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